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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Department of the Interior, 

Bitieau of EnrcATioN, 

Wafikingtoriy September 11 , 1915 . 

Sir: Shall loachora in city graded schools be advanced from grade 
U> grade with their pupils through a series of two, three, four, or more 
years, so that they may come to know the children they teach and be 
able to build the work of the latter years on that of the earlier years, 
or sliall teachers bo required to remain year after year in the same 
grade while the children, promoted from grade to grade, are taught ' 
by a different teacher each year I This I believe to be one of the 
most important questions of city school administration. In a large 
majority of the cities of this oouiitry the practice indicated in the 
second part of the question obtains, but it is not now, I believe, io 
nearly universal ha it oncp was. I have sununed up briefly what I 
believe to be some of the valid objections to this plan in my intro- 
duction to the Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 
ending Juno JO, 1913, wliich I beg leave to quote here: 

Teachera and pupils nliould remain together longer, especially in the fuBt years of 
kUooI li fe. In moht cit y hcIiooIs a teacher in an> of the first six or eight grades remains 
in the same |frado from year to year wlulo the stream of children flows by her, Vnder 
these condiyoiw the teadier may become painfully familiar with tlie minute details 
of the ( ourse of ntudy as made out for the particular grade, but she never becomes 
acquointoil with the iiuli\ddual cluklren of any group she teaches. At the bogimiing 
of the school year in the fall, or at the boginuing of the second half roar in midwinter, 
fr>m 40 to 60 oluldren promoted fmm the next lower grade wmo'into the teacher’s 
room to take the place ol a like number who have been sent on to another teacher in 
next higher grade. The teacher knows nothing of the children, not even their names. 
Probably she has never seen any of>t^em before. She knows nothing of their charac- 
ter, nor of their varying abilities in the different subjects of the course, and has only 
vague ideas of what they have booji taught in the grades below and of what they are 
expected to learn in the gra<lcH above, f < t which her work is supposed to prepare them. 
Knowing nothing of the parentage of the children, she can not know what powers, 
opacities, tendencies, heredities, are to bs expected and to be developed or restrained 
in any iu^vidual child. Knowing nothhig of their past experiences in th^me, in 
the field, iuAhe shop, on the playground, and in association with kindred and friends, 
el^o does not know how to use the results of these vital experiences as the raw material 
of the les&ons to bo learned in school. Knowing nothing of their present homo life, 
thmr occupations and interests, and thmr relations to their parents, she is unable to 
( bring about that close cooperation between school and home and the unity of school 
and borne interests without which the work of the school can not be made to take 
hold as it should on the lives of the children. Having very litUe definite knowledge 
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of the dettdlB of the work which the children have done in the lower gredee, she is 
unnble to uee the knowledge gsined in these grades u the basis of the new lessons, to 
-^Interpret the new in term* of the old. and to dovouil the one into the other m such a 
way a* to il»ke the work of the yearan intelligent development and conUnuaUon of tMt 
of previous yean.. Having never conducted a class through any of the gnu e« highw 
tlJm the one in which she teaches, she has little conception of the relaUou of the work 
of this grade to the higher grades, and is therefore unable to select out of “ 

facts andprinciplos with which she deals those on 

as a preparation for future work. With no knowledge of the inner life of the . 
of their ideals, hopes, purposes, and droams of the future, she is unab ® ^ ® 

lessons of the school Uke hold on these, mollifying them and being enriched b> them, 
as must bo the case before the school, iu lessons, and lU discipline ran 
project themwlves into the future and Uko hold on life a* and m thej 

must, beforeWy can become fruitful in life and character and d^. In all city 
schools, teachers of the first four or five grades should be promoted fron^yoar to year 

ddi'pirTwo objecUons are frequently raised: (1) That the teacher may be 
Inefficient ftml that no group of children ehould be condemned to the care and 
Sfof a^i Inefficient through a series of years; (2) that the full influence of the 

personaUty of any one teacher has been exhausted by the end of a yew. children 
^irZoforoLma in contact with a new personality each year. The answer^ 
both objections is easy and evident. The inefficient teacher should be olimnated. 
The man or woman who is unable to teach a group of chiloien through more than one 
vear should not bo permittcMi U> waste their money, time, and opportunity through a 
ri^le year A pci^uality which a bhild between the ages of 6 and 12 may exhaust 
In a year must be very shallow. What the child of this age n^is is not an evo^ 
..hanging personality, but a guide along the pathway of knowlodge to tlio high road 

of life. 

For the purpose of calling the attention of teachers and school 
officers to Uie subject, and that they may have in brief compa.ss at le^t 
ta partial summary of the practice of the schools of this and other 
countries, and of the opinions of some of those who hhve tried the 
two plans, Mr. James Mahoney, head of tlm English department m 
the South Boston ffigh School, Boston, Mass., and a special collabor- 
ator in this bureau, has, at my request, prepared the nmnuscript 
transmitted herewith for pubheation as a bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education. It is my purpose to have o|her studies of this subject 
made and to do whatever I can to hate that which I consider the 
better plan given sufficient trial to prove its merits. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. Claxton, 

/7/vm m 1 r . 


The Seceetaby of the Intkbiok. 
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ADVANCEMENT OF THE TEACHER WITH THE CLASS: 

I^SSIBILITIKS AND MKITATIONR OF THK PUN. 


THE QUESTIONS INVOLVED 

has oyor known a child, either bright or backward, to be 
indifferent to tho question: Wlio is to be thei teacher next term? 
Wlio has ever known a parent, however rarelees, to be quite uncop- 
cernod about {ho same question? WTiy, then, are not school admin- 
istrators interested in that question ? Why do they not give practical 
attention to it (a) by systematic study of the proper assignment of 
teachers, or (6) by thoroughgoing consideration of the probletn of con- 
tinuance of teachers \^nth given sets of pupils? 

Tlie answer must be that they are, in general, interested; but that 
conditions, aspociiilly in the larger cities, make proper adjustment 
of teachers and classas extremely difficult. Furthermore, the scien- 
tific study of school problems of any sort is but in itshnfancy. 

It woidd seem, too, on tho fac^ of it/as if not alone the rapWh^owth 
of American cities, but also, perhaps, an unfortunate application of 
the doctrine of efficiency, has led to mechanical, unprogressive, as- 
signment of teachers. Tlio result is that a teacher, once assigned 
to a grade (or, as often happens, to a half grade), whether originally 
from the standpoint of efficiency or not, remains commonly fixed in 
that grade, on the ground that slie knows the work better than anv 
other work, and can therefore do it better. In other words, it would 
appear that the doctrine of efficiency thix)ugh specialization is 
counted on to produce best results. One may indeed admit that 
this is a sound pr^osition in the abstract, but the question ia prac- 
tical, and one neeefl^ know within what limits the doctrine is appli- 
cable; and what, if any, are the correlative principles which should 
receive conjoint application. It is certainly an open question 
whether the doctrine of efficiency through specialization has not 
received too narrow an interpretation, on the false assumptioti of 
analogy between retention of teachers in grade in the public schools 
and the subdivision of labc^ in factories, with its restriotioa of 
process and luniform repetition of limited movement. But whether 
the analogy rbetween .school and factory be close or remote, it is 
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essential to determine how narrow or l^cw wide the specialization 
ought to be; and neither ^^tom n'^r convoiuoncb should bo allowed 
to dictate the final answer. 

How long ought a teacher to remain in charge of anj given set of 
pupils? Another question must precede this in order of time: Why 
should a teacher be assigned to a particular grade ? To this question 
several answers are possible : 

(o) She has had special training for that grade. 

(5) 'She is by nature adapted to that grad^ 

(c) She has had experience in that grade. 

id) She has already .taught that set of pupils, and obtained good 
n^ulLs. 

(c) She was available at the time of tlie assignment. 

Granting the vaLdily of any, of several, or of all of the nl)Ovo 
reasons for tlie aswigniuent; and granting, loo, a fair measure of 
success after b| proper period of probation, does it necessarily follow 
that a wider range of l/eoching would not conduce to greater benefit, 
both for teacher and student ? Wliilo exporioncod principals and 
teachers afiirm that the question wliich is apt. to bo most urgent is 
not, what qualifications should the teacher of a certain grade possess; 
but, what teachers are available; yet, in general, with a corps of 
teachers already formed, it is businesslike to inquire lu»w that corp^i 
can bo employed so as to produce best results; to what grades or 
classes the individual teachers should he assigned; whetlior there 
should be a system, or a policy, regarding retention or advancement, 
or whether every cose should bo scttUxl according to the presumed 
needs of the occasion «s determined at the time by the person in 
charge. 

REASONING FROM A THEORETICAL STANDPOINT, 

On,general grounds, in accordance witli the principles -of pedagogy 
and psychology, the argument strong for the advancement of the 
teacher with her pupils for a considerable period of time. Tlie per- 
sonality of the teacher is the vitalizing force education, and it' is 
productive m individuals (a) according to native endowment, (6) ac- 
cording to personal training and attainment in knowleqge, sympathy, 
and skill. When a wholesome, productive pomonality has once begun 
to stimulate into new life and power the growing, conscious being of 
the child, its activity should be continued so long as it shows a nor- 
mal quickening influence. This is essential for conscious mental 
unity in the child, and for normal, uniform development. 1 Mental 
motherhood is as much a fact as physical motherhood, ps every 
teacher knowsdBpd should be needlessly disturbeef as little in the one 
ease as in the ofBer, at least until, under the stimulating influence, the 
inchoate personality of the child begins to unfold its independent 
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powers. . When this menUl ihotherhood, 4 with its resulting intimate 
acquaintari&e, is once productively established, it sjiould not only 
occasion a saving of time, but many other advantages should result, 
to the city. State, and Nation through the teacher’s more vital 
contact witl\ the child and his home, and her consequent greater abil- 
ity to help him adjust himself to life. It should follow, also, that in- 
opjxirtune change of j>orsonal influence, particularly in the earlier 
stagtxs of self-realization, would h«ul to faults and distortions, mental, 
moral, and spiritual. 

Such is the pedagogic tlieorj', but Ls there any considerable body ol 
actual .school e.xperiehce wlii-h teflds to substantiate this theory? 
Have any practical liniit.s to its application been determined? 

It was with a view to getting sonic defmite •answers to these ques- 
tions that the Hupcaii of Education sent, in April, 19k3, to all supers 
•ntendents of the United States in cities and towns of 4, 000 population 

and over, the following questioiuiaire: 

1. Are toaohem from gnu\e U> grade with cl^dren, or do they r«main in 

the same from yoar to year? ' . • 

2 If tho (oarher is promotod with the children, dow she follow them.to the end of 
the grammor s.-hind . or <loe« nhe utop at a lower grade^— Jrft a lower grade, 'what giada? 

Stato briorty your n^anoiw for tho plan you 

C If you have liad exiwriem-o with l«i(h inothMa (i , . of promoting taachemwith 
Uieir pupils, and i^lso of retaining teai hers in gialhg. what is vo-jr opinion of their 
ndttlivn merita? , ^ ■ * . 

Kojilies were receivwi from ,81d superiutuiukhxts of schools, in 
cities large and in 16 States, giving facts with r.'garJ 1« this 

plan (US trtbulalon liolow. - 


*'‘'uni7Hary of rfpiir^ to qtu^tionnairf oj to aJt>aruymm/ of teath^ n<ih clou. 
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GRADES AND CYCLES OF ADVANCEMENT NOTED IN REPLIES TO 
QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Many of - the superintendents do hot answer with regard to the 
grades or oydea through which their teachers move, and the answers 
of many of those who do reply are very incomplete. 

Those who. have not yet established an approximate system of ad- 
vancement or series of grades through which certain groups of teachers 
paw aa through a cycle, and yet who have made some experiments 
along this line, give the following answers, some of which are quite 
md^^; Four report that teachers retain their pupils for one 
year, mth semiannvd j^omotions; one reports the fourth year, 
with B emianti ual promotions; one, the fifth year, with semiannual 
i>ro^6tions; three, the primary grades do not advance; one, <‘the 
lower gr^es^'; six, two grades; two, three ^adee; 'two, two or 
thiwgiudes; one, grades 1 and 2; three, grades 1 to 3; four,grade 0 
40 4; One, grades 1 to 6; one, grades 2 to 6; one, grades 1 to 8; 
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one, grades 5 to one, grades 6 to 8; three, grades 7 and 8; t^, 
one to two years; one, one and one-half years; four, two years; 
one, one to three years. 

The repdrts of those who have established approximate cycles of 
advancement are also incomplete, and often indefinite. Three 
I report one year, with semiannual promotions; two report two 
grades; two, grades 1 and 2; two, two years; one, 1 and 2 and 1 
/ to 3 years; one, 1 to 3 years; one, grades 4 to 8; one^ grades 1 to 3 
and 4 to 7; one, two or three grades each up to eighth; two, grades 1 
to 3, 4 to 6, 7 and 8; one, grades 1 to 3, 4 and 5, 6 to 8; one, shift 
within three g^ups; one, grades 1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 and 6, 7 and 8; 

^ one, grades 5a, 5b, 6a; one, ^ades 5b, 6a, 6b; one, grades 6a, 6b, 
7a; one, cycles, primary to grammar**; one, “the 3-3-3-3 plan.** 

OPINIONS OF SUPERINTENDENTS AS TO MERITS OF PLAN. 

Chaeactehistic Statements. 

(а) Of miperintendenta who have tried only the static plan, and have not yet con- 

sidered any other: “Simply old precedent habits”; “adjustment to environ- 
ment”; “matter of custom”: “tiAdition”; “ocut erat in principio”; “never 
tried another plan ” : “I have really no good reason.” 

(б) Of those who have apparently given some conaideration to the matter, but have 

not tried the promotion plan, either because they believe that local conditiona 
are unfavorable, or that sound educational reasoning is against the plan: “Tupils 
change reeidence too often ” ; “ not feasible ” ; “ would not work well in a stnall 
dty”: “normal system prepares teachers to teach specific grade.” 

(c) Of those who favor the plan but do not adopt it, believing that their teachenare 
not fitted for the promotion plan: “Teachers become absorbed in one yehr”; 
“teachers not fitted”; “few teachers can adapt themselves”; “too many new 
teachers each year”; “teachers are seldom ready and filing to change”; 
‘ ‘ teachers object to changing grade, as it means added labor ” ; “ teachers would 
resign.” 

(rf) Of those who believe that salary list prevents trial of plan: “Salary list”; “our 
salary schedule makee it necessary for teachers to remain ” ; “our salaries being 
same for all grades removes incentive.” 

, (<) Of those who condemn promotion plan on theoretical grounds of efficiency (appar- 

ently without having made trial of plan): “Teacher becomes a specialiat in 
one grade”; “grade spocialista are desirable”; “better for pupils to meet 
different personalities” ; “certain personalities fit certain stages of child devd- 
opment”; “takw two or three years for teacher to got acquainted with work 
of one grade.” 

(/) Of those who directly wndemn plan of promotion without trial of it: “Fail to 
see advantage”; “have not had promotion plan, but they do better woiPk to 
remain in giade"; “impossible to promote — what would you do with teachers 
of highest grade”? “promotion of teachers after trial will prove ooUosaal 
failure.” 

(y) Of those who gave promotion plan some trial, but abandoned it: “Tried plan in 
a few cases, did not get resulto, returned to old plan.” “A real good primary 
teacher often fails in fifth or sixth grade.” 

(ft) Of those who are consideting the new plan, or experimenting with it: “I think 
promotion plan mig^t be made to wodc”; “we are trying to work away from 
oldplan”; “ prefer to let teadiem stay throu^ one year at least” 
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(0 Of those Who law both plaaK ‘‘If the teacher is awi ha* a good Brian on 

‘‘-‘‘--cangeTaamepupilffiZ^r 

to promote . whei teachen are qualified, promoUon plan ia better"- -if 

certain limila, favor 

^ej othera ^ "work. WeU with «,me 

plan a trial and have the conviction that 

^i«h one year at leaat, longer period would be better"; “promotion plan 
worked well, Md whenever poaaible, paaa teacher, on with pupila”; “the 
phm of promo^ teacher, through at leaat two or three grade, i. a good one- 

IttflSI? 7 ^"" <«fvant.ge": “the teacher become. 

P“P^'^“°w. them better"; “I consider two years very 
** • f*« ""xu *^® y*kr, and I would not conrider a mx months’ term for 

a ^uto ; h^y indorse promotion; better coordination, lea. Ume lost"- 
time"; “teacher, can not say ‘children nctf pre^ 

’ .X * P“P*^ te change teacher, often ”; “each teacher 

‘‘“‘t by acquaintance she may 
helppupil_; ‘keep, teacher, growing”; “keeps from falling into rut b 

fit thTT*i°°i*” to say to her ‘ take theee Kventh grade pupili and 

probably bring, stronger teaching of the branches’ ’; 
arou^ teachers methods and interests and enlarges her views”; “teacher 
tnurt be family with work above her and below”; “the plan tends to hold 

m school through a desire to go back tp an old friend-the teacher’s 
respounbUity is xnultipliod by three.” 

It IS noteworthy that those who favor the plan of promoting 
- teachers with pupils speak with the enthusiasm and varied expression 
of those engaged m any work of fruitful experiment; while those 
opposed give Btereotyped answers. 

In a general way, the replies point to the need of more and wider 
trwn^ of teachers, with the consequent need of more normal schools 
and me need of proper tenure and adequate salaries, in order to se- 
cure the stabihty of the teaching force. These things are emphati- 
caUy stated by many supermtendents to be the essential prerequisites 
mr success with the plan of advancing teachers with their pupils 
Jet, even under present conditions, 152 superintendents, or about 
W per cent of all repdrt that they have had favofable experience 

akT distinctly give approval 

Alwut 100 more are investigating the subject, and about two-thirds 

of these are m^ed to the opinion that both plans can be maintained 
ID. tae same school system. 

My of the superintendents who replied to the questionnaire 
wndenm me ^vancement system, mough a very large majority of 
^t they have had no experience with it. Yet a plan Oiat 
^>therto received but little use and less investigation, mat com- 
mands me warn endorsement of such a large percentage of superin- 
tendento who We actuaUy tried it, certainly deserves furmer study 
ttaa expenmenl. r 
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li is here worth while to state again some of the queetions th^t 
natiirally arise this problem in administration; * 

la the present method of retaining teachen in grade (or, at timee, in gradee) 
( conducive to an economic use of the tAnrhiTig force? 

Doee it tend to produce growth and ambition, or stagnation, in teachers? 

Does it afford the boat opportunity for locating the strong and weat links in the 
teaching chain? 

Doee it tend to produce a maximum of training, development, and guidance of the 
powers of pupils? 

Bpes it produce the greatert interest of teacher in the pupil? 

D(^ it afford the best means of conflating the school with the home and tiie com- 
munity, and to realise our national ideals? 

Would the plan of advancement of the teacher with class be more beneficial both 
for teacher and pupil? If so, in what ways? To what degree? Should the advance- 
ment include all the gradee— lower, pammar, and high; or should it be limited to a 
few gradee? Must the degree of advancement be entirely indeterminate, or is it 
possible to establish approximate cycles? Axe there any data that would Enable an 
administrator to reasonably forecast the appropriate gnide movement, or cycle, of 
given types of teachers, e. g., teachers with specified training and experience? b 
- this subject matter by nature chaotic, or are there laws which may be determined? 
Who has already tried the experiment? t^re? In a'laige « -unnall community? 
In a farming, mining, factory, or mercantile community? b it wise to attempt the 
plan if the teachers are not normal-schooKgraduates? Are there any kinds of pupils 
with whom the plan ought not to be tried, e. g., kindeigarten, primary, or high school? 
Is this method consistent with departmental work? 


Inasmuch as many^oubts were expressed in the answers of the 
superintendents, and the affirmative evidence was in many ways 
indefinite, it seemed best to send another' questionnaire to the super- 
intendents who expressed most interest in the problems of graffing 
and promotion, in order to secure some positive information 
which to base answers to even a few of these questions. Accordingly, 
a questionnaire wm sent, November 7, 1914, to the 162 superin- 
tendents who had in 1913 manifested an interest in the plan of ad- 
vancement. The questions and answers are tabulated below) with 
a summary following the tables. The table is divided into three 
parts; to obtain complete answers for each city it is therefore neces- 
sary to refer to each of the parts in turn. Information for South 
Bend, for example, is found on pages 14, 18, and 21. 
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Seventy-eight superintendents, representing 78 cities and towns 
and 35 States, repli^. These cities, towns, and States are represent- 
ative both in size and geographical location: One, namely, Moi^an- 
ton^ N. C., has less than 5,000 inhabitants; thirty have from 5,000 
to 10,000 inhabitants; twenty have from 10,000 to 20,000 inhnbit- 
aats; sixteen have from 20,000 to 50,000 inhabitants; eight have 
from 50,000 to 200,000 inhabitants; and three have over 200,000 — 
namely, Minneapolis, 301,000; San Francisco, 416,000; and New York 
Gty with its 5,000,000. 

The list of cities and towns well represents the country ethnolog- 
ically and industrially as well as geographically. The agricultural, 
mining, manufacturing, and mercantile interests, in all their varieties, 
will^ be found in the various States and districts herein included. 

Summary of Rkfubs by Supb^rintbndents. 

Do you $tiU tm the plant 

Of oeventy-eightmiperintendentfi answering, sixteen said “no, " although almost all 
diowed interest. One said, “No; we believe every grade should have a strong 
teacher." One wouldt think that an ideal reason for trying out this plan. Most of 
the others who said “no" express an intention to try the plan in the near future. 
Sixty-two, or nearly 80 per cent of all, said “yes. " 

' In other words, 70 per cent of the superintendents had tried the plan with 10 per 
cent or mbre of their teachers; 64 per cent with 20 per cent or more; 45 per cent with 
26 per cent or more^ji^per cent with one-third of ^e teachers; 38 per cent with one- 
half or more of the teasers. This is a considerable body of evidence. 

What percentage of the teaehere are pnmotedf 

Of fifty-eeven who replied affirmatively, three said “one teacher " ; eleven said “a 
few*'; one, “not extensively”; two said “strong teachers”; one said “5 per cent”; six 
said “10 per cent”; three, “12 percent to 16 percent”; five said “20 per cent”; two 
said “25 per cent”; two, “33^ per cent”; three, “60 per cent or 60 per cent”; three, 
“70 per cent or 75 per cent”; one, “80 per cent"; one, “90 per cent”; four, “all or 
nearly all”; one, “all intermediate”; one, “primary and grammar”; one, “all pri- 
mary"; one, “20 per cent of primary and all intermediate”; two, “all with semian- 
nual promoUonB”; three, in doubt. 

What percentage of Uaehert are k^t etationary on the ground that they are not competent 
for promotionf 

A great variety of answers were given from “none for this reason ” up to “90 per 
cent. ” 

'Htrough vfhat gradee do you commonly promote the leachersf 

Of forty-nine answers, three reported “primary”; one, “all primary and gramrnar”; 
fourteen, “primary and intermediate, namely, three reported 2-4; three, 1-6; three, 

1- 3; three, 2-5; one, one, 1-4.*’ Three reported “all the intermediate'*; one, “all 

intermedlato and grammar'*; five, “all the primary and intermediate'*; four, “pri- 
mary, intermediate, and grammar, via, two, 2-7 ; one, 1-7; one, 2-8. '* Four reported 
“aUffieprimary,Jntennediate, and grammar'*; three, “theintermediateandgrammar, 
via, one, 4-8; one, 6-7; one, one, ^ “primary, intermediate and grammar, via, 

2- 8**; two, “ail grades**; three, “all for one year, at times one and one-half years**; 
five, “quite irregular for individual needs. ” 

Through what cycles do you commonly prrmote the teacherf 
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one, 8ar-4. Fourteen are partial intermediate, vis, one, a-4; tiro, two, 4-6; oi^ 
4a~6; five, 4-6; thr^, 6-6. Nine, all gra mm a r ; five, intermediate and grammar (pai^ 
tial), via, one, 5-7; two, 6-7; three, 6-8; three, grammar and hig^, via, one, 7-6; two, 
8-9; one, hi^, viz, 10-12. 

Doei Uu better aequaintariee of the teadiert vnth their pupiU reeult in a eaving ofmhool 


Of the fcM-ty-nine who replied to thia question, forty-two, or 86 per cent, said 
three, or 6 per cent, said “no’-'; four, or 8 per cent, are in doubt. 

How mucA timef 

Of the twenty who attempt to eetimate, four say “ 5 per cent ; four say ‘ ' 10 per cent ” ; 

one Bays “ 12J per cent ”; one Bays “ 20 per cent three Bay “ 26 per cent one aaya 33J 

per cent the firet month one Bays “two weela’’; one flays “2 to 6 weekfl”; one myn 
“one month to aix weekfl”; one eaya “one-half year”; one says “one-half year in two 
or three years”; one Baya.“one-third of pupila save one-half year”; one aays “variee 
with grade and subject ” ; and another repUee “npt ao much as I had expected. ” It 
ia clear that'the ayatem has not been in opmtion long enough for Buperintendoita to 
give an accurate estimate, but the verdict iB distinct that the plan saves time. 

Does if enable the teacher to keep in dour touch vnth the hornet 
Of the'^orty-nine who reply, forty, i. e., 82 per cent, Bay “yes”; five say “no”; * 
three are in doubt; and one says “depends on the teacher. ” 

Are you better able to eetimaU the vocational apHtudee of the individtui/ pupifif 
Thirty-six of the forty-four replies, i. e., 82 per cent, say “yes”; four aay “no; ” and 
four are in doubt. 

Doee the teacher gel a stronger grasp of the practical work of a given gradet 
The forty-nine replies are almost unanimously “yes. ” . ^ 

Does she assign lessons and mark more fairly f 
FOTty-seven replies, forty -five affirmative. 

Does she understand the pupils better^ have more sympathy and patience, and strive 
harder to win their affectionsf ' 

There are no negative replies to this question; of the forty-eight answers, forty ate 
affirmative; eight exprem some doubt or need of more investigation. 

Does the better knowledge of the results of her own work inareau the professional teal of 
the teacherf 

Forty replies; thirty-eix, “yes”; one, “no”; three, “in doubt. ” 

Does it enable her to see her own shortcomings mors dearly and to strive to correct themf 
Of the forty-two who answ«, thirty-seven aay “yes”; two aay “no”; three “are not 
sure.” 

Does it make it easier to locate more accuraUly the blame for poor teadiingf Does it 
lead to leufricixonf 

Thirty-seven say it ia easier to locate blame; two say it is not, and one ja in doubt. 
Thirty-seven say that the plan leads to less friction among teachers; five say that it 
doee not, one of these saying “we have no friction”; another, “change produoefl 
fviction”; and a third “more friction.” 

How long does it take a normal graduate to adjust hendfto tAit plant ' 

Two aay “at once ”; one says “ best teachers at*once ”; four say thi^ it takea but a abort 

time; eevwi aay that it takes about one year; four that it takes two years; one,aayB two 
tofiveyean;one»yB“afterflnrtyearallfavorit.“ OtherexpreaBionBused: “Olderones 
object”; “object at first, but improve always”; “takes normal graduates longer”; 


timet 
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A«a tlii^ wi$l plw**; **variw wUh toMbar. '* Six lupedni^tiito are 

4oot^ M to kov ki^ 

' ^ liU MM t^^Dodf Uothen^ doti U romA$ rate of attendance qf pnpilef 
Jtety<4vaxapUw. Itdrty-tao say ^*yM**; six say **no”; aeven in doubt. 

, DoeaUieadtafnaterwUtfindtekncwledgeqfpu^t 
Thkty^iiiMaiMwmncaivod. Tkirty-aix said three are not cortain. ' 
2>om it lead to greater power to appig what theg have leamedf 
Focty*oae make reply. Tbifty-three nay **ye 0 "; eight are in doubt. 

QrnaUrpouwr toappIgiehatthigha^^Uarriedtonewkteonef Ih problem out qfedtoolf 
In logud to greater pover to solve new adiool leasons, forty-five say it gives such 
pofwsr; tiliere are no negative replies, though two are in doubt with regard to grea^ 
ability 'to solve oi^V^f-school problems; thirty-four declare it g;ivee such ability; two 
ii^ that it does not, ud one is in doubt 

Xtoss it enable the teocber to train the pupile better m ed/oontrol andhelp to produce 
better skoraeMrf 

Foc^SHme replies. Thirty-nine say “yes"; one says “no'*; one in doubt. 

Many saperintendents were so interested in the question that they 
not only answered the questionnaire, but also wro^ additional notes. 

These are extensively quoted in the following pages: 

/ 

AnnmovAL Noras vbom S^XBorraNDBNTs in Rboard to Advanoemknt or 
TaaOHBB w«B Class. 


PedagouH AA., X. B. Boy, supertiuendent.— The plan of promoting teachers with 
* pupils hss one objection that is pzbxninent-— that is, when friction is aroused between 
teacher and patron it grows with the successive years that the pupils remain 
under the same teacher. Weak classes can be carried through a grade by having the 
teacher promoted with them. The teacher knows ^ere to start, vdiat to do, and how 
to help the individual pupils, Pereas a new teacha has all this to learn and con- 
sequently could not take a large per cent of a weak class through a grade. 

Bon Bernordmo, Oaf., F, W. Oanrod^ eaperintenderu, — Most teachers prefer to keep 
the grade &ey are in. 

Son FVtmekeo, Co/., 7. L, Beaton, deputy mperinUndent.~~li has not been our 
< uniform custom to promote teachers with g^es. Ithas occasionally been done below 
the sixth grade aiul always with good results. We hav^ a large number of grammar 
schools which have beefi departmenlalized in the seventh and eighth grades. It is 
our rulertn these schools to have about half of the day with their class teacher and the 
remainder of the time with three other teachers. A group of four teacherannd classes 
form the unit of departmentalising. If a school hm a dosen classes in serventh and 
eighth grade work It would have three such units. Each of the four teachers becomes 
a speciaUst In one subfect and teaches it to the four claases. Other than these four, 
subjects are taught by the class teacher. She remains ckss teacher through the entire 
. * two yean. Whm Ae graduates a clses from the hi^ eighth the next term she takes a 
lowisVendi class and in two years graduates it. Tliis gives the teacher a strong moral 
said penemal hold upon the children. We find the teacher’s tnfiuence is not in any 
way weakened and the children get the benefit of special training. It also {Hrepares 
chfldren better to' enter high where they must study under a number of dif- 
teachos. In odr Jbtomedkte schoels a Mmihr plan is followed. 

Cat, . 'A. a Mafher,' euperimen^Ht.—*t%ata are no actual means* of testing 
’ Id^'df'thew find 1 belifive that there are two sides to these questions. In 

OMb d' teacher is % vidtiable qpel it is undoubtedly an excellent thing to continue her 
two yean in a grade; on the other hand, it is obvious that, if a child happens to fall 
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’ to the lot of a poor or mediocre teadier, he Is placed at a Mrious dtndyaDtage If lie 
remaina in her claps two yearn. I am ucUned to thMit^ that ^e beaedto of jotatkn 
are, on the whole, better for teachers than for pupils, as it undoubtedly gives them a 

broader view of the course of atudy and of 6ch^ matten ip a general way. 

^snsyFi, /if,, £, A. IFtiiofi, aupwvusndlfiu.*— Teachen should be changed at least 
\ every three yean, b it the power of superint|^entB is ao limited and the tendency ^ 
of teachers is so great to settle clown to one job that it k suicidal to attempt it. By 
our system a superintmident can not dp hie best work. It must be handled care- 
fully. Am in favor of changefor reasons above. 

CUnton, Tnd.f E, E, Ohff'holUitf aupcny UCTA yu.— Result— bmaHwr imlinTari i hi p^ closer 
correlation, fewer failures, more sympathetic teachers. 

Columbm, Ind,, T. F, FiUffibbon, swperintenifenf.— We use the plan often to help 
teachers find themselves, starting with young teachers in.the first or second grade 
and moving them up every year, or two years at most, to the next grade till we have 
found the grade in which the teacher seems to fit well. We sometimes move a 
from abovh down grade by grade foe the same pippose. I think if the teachen of the, 
first four gravies could move in cycles from first to fourth and back it would 
greatly strengthen the teacher and her work, but many of them object to- the plan, 

I once had a teacher, a normal graduate, pass from second to seventh year, carrying 
with her practically all the pupils that entered with hpr in the second *year. The 
work done for those children was by far the best I have ever seen. ^ 

Ocry^ Ind,y WiUiam A. JTirt, nipenntendmt.— We began doing this work at Bluffton, 
Ind., 1900, because, among other reasons we foimd that fidlures in first and second 
grades were forced to remain another year with a teacher who had failed to awaken 
them. By advancing a primary teacher to a second grade the primary teacher goes 
on with her succesBes and leaves her failures for the second grade teacher who becomes 
the ^rst grade. Similarly the second grade's failxiree have a new teacher. 

All of the arguments for teache^ continuing with the children with whom they 
are successful are supplemented by the argument that children should be reeved 
of the teacher who has failei with them regardless of her success with other children. 

Madi$ont /rid., Donald Du Sha7i$t rupmukrukrU.— Our plan when fully in opera- 
tion provides for a IB teacher who does not advance. The lA teachers advance to 4B 
grade. Beginning with 4B, five departmental teachers keep a given child lOr 2J 
years. Then he is turned over to another group of five teachers who keep him for 
years or until he is ready for high school. The plan from 4B on has been in successful 
o^ration for three years. For the last year and a half we have been experimenting 
with the plan of advancing the primary teachers with the children for a year cycle. 

You will notice that none of our cycles are over 2| years. Beginning with the fourth 
grade the departmental teacher of arithmetic, for instance, as, truly advances with a 
pupU as does the primary teacher. The total number of children in any depart- 
mental group is limited to 160 pupils and to 6 teachen. As a consequence eveiy 
teacher knows every child well and is associated with him long enough to imderetand 
his difficulties. We are oppoeed to the plan of fulvancing teachers for a longer period 
than three yean, because (o) many teachen can inspire little children who can not 
manage those of grammar age, etc,; (6) because the time of office of most teachen k 
not long and the first cycle is experimental in some respects for the average teacher; 

(c) when a teacher resigns it k difficult f« a new teacher to do effective work if the 
cycle is or has.been too extensive. 

Cedar Fall*, Iovm, B. Franeie, mperinUndeiU.~A. teachw who excels in a certain 
grade is more valuable when retai^ in that grade, but a difficult grade can often 
be handled letter by transferring the teach» with these. Wedonotdothiscnllnarily. 

Fort SooU, Kane., H. D. Rameey, ewpenntendent. — We began this system, covering 
two grades, two years sgo. Before that time we admitted beginning pupils twice a 



fAii; ftt th«i beginning of the )rear,*«nd at the close of the first term in January, btit 
two yeftn ago we changed our plan by admitting all pupils who would be eligible for 
adndaflioii during the year at the beginning of the year only. By so doing each teach^ 
kept her own pupils aiW was advanced to the next grade with her class. 

^e have found this plan satisfactory in every respect The teachers are more in 
sympathy with the teachers in grades" above them and they have been able to discover 
wi»rein th^ work in the past has been weak. We favor the plan of admitting all 
pujdls who are b^^inn^ at the first of the year and thus saving the formation of a new 
beginning class at the middle of the year. 

Doyfon, Ky . , L. N. Taylor, tuperinienden^. — Teachers should be changed from one 
intermediate grade to another often enough to give them a wide and full grasp of 
theif dutlM as teachers and to keep them out of the ruts of self-satisfied habit, and to 
keep them on their mettle, but I find it objectionable to promote them regularly with 
their claasee. More than that, I find advantages strongly favoring the se mi a n nual 
pramotion plan, each teacher having two classes doing work half-year apart. This is 
not consist^t with the promotion of teachers with their pupils. 

Teachers become more flexible in the use of their powers when they change grades 
occasionally. But the occasional change of teachers as a child goes through the city 
school system seems to be the right of the child and to his advantage. 

Tminton, Mau., H. W. Bdrrub, suptrirUendent, — We do not practice the ad’.'ance- 
ment of teachers with th^ pupils. In some rooms we have done bo, where conditions 
made that course most imvantageous. The general practice would not be feasiblo. 
We regard the principle as a valuable one, and intend to use it where it can be applied 
to good advantage. 

IToItAam, Mom., W. D. Parhinaon^ auperiiUendent.—Wo have had no experience 
which justifies conclusions on the foregoing. In theory affirmations would be easy. 
But on the whole the question has many practical bearings and it reduces to the 
alttfnativee of exposing a child for a longer or a shorter period to the dominating in* 
fluence of an individual, and consequently of decreasing or increasing the number 
a nd variety of such personalltiee to which he shall be exposed. Personally, I believe 
that in a fairly permanent and well-selected teaching force it would be better to have 
pupils continue three years with the same teacher; but if teachers change often any- 
way, and are comparatively inexperienced, it is probable that there would be more 
loss than gain in continjing the inexperienced teacher with a class covering new 
ground instead of lettiug her pilot a new class over ground she had become somewhat 
<amiliar with. 

KalamozoOt Mkh.t 8. 0. HdrtweU, supmntendCTU.— -We have done something of 
this sort occasionally, but have hardly carried it to the point of a plan. At present 
our emphaaia in the lower grades is rather on the modified form of the Gary plan, 
which accompliiffies' the same results, so fur as special teachers are concerned, but 
has not embodied this point regularly for the so-called regular teachers. 

The questions of the blank — at least, the later onee— are evidently framed from 
the point of good teachers. Now, I think we have our proportion of good tescherb; 
but, like other places, we have at least a proportion of weak ones, and any plan of 
the kind must be made from that side also. Possibly the plan might bring k con* 
oentrated attention bn weakness and thus work toward ^j^ination. 

iCeameyt Nehr., Roy E, Cochran, supmTUendriti.— This whole thing depends on 
the iitdivMual teiuher. * Ideal teachers are few. A change is advisable where the 
lacks in some qualities advisable to give the pupils. I think longer than 
ybsrs mp any time is an ei^. 

Cohe&rd't‘ BT., L, /. RyndUtt^ supmnt^ndriti.— We tried it a number of years 
beginning with the first grade and extending through four years. The experi* 
metit irs| tried with a class d retarded children, with the result that at thqjod d 
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two TOMB they able to read any ordinary fourth read^ and at the end of three 
year* Cyr’* Fifth Reader. I am considering trying the ezperimmit again, and a«»i 
be glad to report at the end of that time. 

BloomfiM, If. J., Oeorse Morrit, tuptrinUndmt.—ODe ot our diief reaaone for 
using the plan is to locate teachw* in the grade in aduch they can do the best work. 
For example, we study a third-grade teacher and think die would muy . a strong 
fourth-grade teacher. We have her go on with her class to the fourth grade, and 
in most cases hnd our judgment confirmed. Occasionally we feel that this same 
teacher would/do well in departmental work, - and only this year we have promoted 
one or two teachers to departmental work and 'feel pleased with the change. 

On the other hand, we frequently fool that a teacher would do better work in a 
lower grade, and experiment in that direction also. 

UadeMock, N. J., William E. Stark, tuperviting prtncfpof.— We have w»mi.nn...i 
promotions Throughout our schools, and many teachers would like to limit their 
fields to a single half year. We have, however, a definitely adopted policy of . 

a year the minimum period of consecutive rrork with a class for .any teacher, except 
in unusual situations. I encourage our teachers to broaden the scope of their work 
still more, and occasionally a teacher goes on with her class for an additional half 
year or year. This practice, however, has been so rare that nc gener^lirarinn s can 
be based upon the matter. 

I feel that it would be an advantage to achoola if more teachen were ready to 
broaden their range of work, and I hope to be able to uae the reeulta which you 
publish of experience elae^ere to convince the teachers that the piopoeed plan ia 
practicable. 

Montclair, N.' J., D. C. BlUs, mpcrirUendent,—y^e do not make this plan the 
regular practice. Rather, it ia the occasional plan to fit a peculiar condition or to 
eecure special reeulta. 

New Y&ti, N Y., Wilham H. MqxubcU, tup€rt7UCTu2nU.-— -I have uig^ principala 
wherever it waa feasible to advance teachers with their pupils from grade to grade 
then to return to a fixed point. A great many priucipals are doing thin i 
have uot obtained definite statistics as to how many are doing it. In some rn tm 
we have two grades for the year. The cycle includee only one year. In other caeee 
it includes three or four years, and never more than six. 

Newhem, N. C., H. £. Craven, taperuktendent^ln order to keep teachers out 
of a rut, I usually change them after te^iing a grade for two years, but seldom 
change a primary teacher to the grammar school or grammar school to h%h school. 

BismoTth, N. Dak., Charles C. Root, supetintenderU. — We have such fre(|uent changes 
of teachers that the plan can hardly be used here. 

Kmi, Ohio, H. L. The greatest objection that I have to keeping the teachtt 
Bt^nary in the ^ade is the narrowing effect of the custom, both on the teacher 
directly and on the school indirecUy. By that practice the teacher does not see 
enough of the process to be able to interpret it fully. By doing the same work from 
year to year the teacher does not acquire standard of value and comparison with 
which and throu^ which to measure the work being done. A high degree of 
is a^uired ^y limiting the program of the teacher to a single grade, or even a ■in gl.* 
subject, from term to term. But this custom makes the mistake of a«niniing the 
teaching process to be like the part a member of a baeeball team plays and that 
the process of education is like that of a baeeball game. All that ia required of the 
individual teacher is to acquire a certain special skill within the limited program. 
The success of the plan is made to depend upon the degree of special skill each 
member of the teaching force can bring to the work. If the tools of learning could 
be controlled with the same precision with which a bat and ball are controlled in 
the hands of the player, and if the reaction of the pupil toward the subject matter 
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of the cunictilain could be u definitely determined as the leection o{ the bell player 
torward the tools of the game, then the plan ol keeping the tea(^er stationary in the 
grade would haye better reaeon for ita exktetnce. But children are not aa easily 
controlled aa the Inert baaeball, nor can a boy'a reactioa toward the work of the school 
be aa eaaQy determined aa can hia reaction toward the bat and ball in a game. The 
two shillii are not comparable. 

Again, the ideal ol the factory syatem of industry, with ita minute division of labor, 
loontrola the achoola far too much. But here, Aa in the case of the baaeball game, 
industry ia dealing with inert material. Nor do the parts of the curriculum bear 
the same exact relationship to each other as do the many^dmple parts of manufacture 
to the completed article. It ia not to be deei^ that they should. I think it is 
quite generally agreed that ^lile industry is making more and better artides, yet 
it is unmaking men. The loss of the educative value of industry to fodety resulting 
fium the big^y divided forms of labor threatens the very qudity of labor and its 
product. The problem of labor and industry is, How can highly specialized skill 
in an uneducative process and the h uman factor on which the quality of the work 
so much depends be conserved together? A similar problem confronts educators. 
Personally, I deplore that the ideal of the factory system has so gripped our schools. 

It seems to me that your plan of promoting teachers with their pupils is the proper 
solution of this problem. 

AUiance, Ohio, B. F. StaiUcm, tupennUiident, — 1 have not followed the general 
practice of advancing teachers. Where I have done so, in some cases at lea^, the 
teacher has been unusually strong, and very satisfactory results have followed. ' 

EemtiUon, Ohio, Damll Joyce, auperiTUendent. — We made some trial of promoting 
teachers with their pupils from grade to grade. 

While we foxmdlhat the plan saved some time, we are not noV following it because 
we also foimd that at least one-half of the pupils would change within throe or four 
yean; that is, a teacher starting with 40 first-grade pupils could expect to have only 
20 of the same pupils by the time the fourth grade was reached. I believe, however, 
that it lit not a bad plan If the teachers are efficient. 

OtUhrie, OHa,, F. D, Brooks, wuperirdendtni. — We promote teachers with pupils 
where we think it best. It is not a fixed part of the system that applies rigidly in any 
gndes. We also transfer teachers sometimes from lower to hi^er and from higher to 
lower grades. When we send the teacher along with her pupils it is because we think 
die can ^ndle tiiat particular lot of pupils better than another teacher, A few times 
it has been especially for the teacher’s good — she has discovered her weaknesses. 

Hameburg, Pa., F. E. Downu, mpenrdenderU. — It has been our custom in Harris- 
burg, for 8 or 10 years at least, for teachers to hold their pupils two years before trans- 
fMng them to another teacher. Work is arranged in cycles as follows: Second and 
tiurd years, fourth and fifth years, sixth and seventh years, and eighth and ninth yeard. 
Recently we have changed from a ninth* grade elementary to an eighth-grade plan, 
and just as soon aa our ninth grade is eliminated we will also have semiannual promo- 
tion. It is our purpose under the new plan to have each teacher, so far aa poeedble, hold 
her pupils through four half years, or two full years, as at the present time. Of course 
it will not always be possible to do this. However, when fiot done, it will be the 
exception; the rule willbe to do it. Our teachers, generally, prefer this biethod— 

In fact they have gotten^ the point of objecting when they are required to be reepon- 
•fble to the next grade teacher if allowed to hold a clan only one year. 

Logan, Utah, A, Molyneux, tupeHnimderU.-^The first grade, I iMlieve, partakes too 
' mndi of specialization to warrant the change of teachen. The sixth, seventh, and * n 
eSgh^ grades are segregated from the lower grades. In these grades we do 
^ mental woric. This prevents the adoption of this plan above the fifth grade. 

We have experienced much difficulty in pronving clan unity. This la due to new 
entries and to ahifdng or diingiQff of residence in the conuminity.. 
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Fa., TF JT Adam, principal— We are trying out cyclea of two entire 
years and will reach the last term in the cycle with the term ending June, 1916. 

I am well pleased with the results so far. 

Wo ahaU extend thd eipoiment throughout the primhry grades aj ^ into the gram- 
mar grades (6fth and perhaps sixth years), beginning with February, i ^6. 

Neenah, Wu., E, M. Bteman, tupcrirdendeni.~~We have sm assistant i a seventh 
grade this year who has moved along with about 30 pupils from the fou. h grade. 
There are 76 pupils in this seventh grade. She is so much more effective as . teacher 
with the 30 than with the strangers that I hope to plan regular promotions in thia school 
and use the new teachers in third and fourth grades where possible. 

I have always been very particular in the selection of teachers for promotion with 
pupUs and have therefore no record of any faUuree. I am of the opinion that only 
Ushers of ability can adjust themselves to this plan. For strong teachers, I am con- 
vinced, ^ter 11 yems of experiment, that it is a wonderful advantage to all concerned. 

Lanxmu, Wyo., William M. 5tncfatr, tupcriTUrndfrU.— The plan is in limited opera- 
tion u yet. We have too many normal-school graduates who want to teach in second 
or third grades only. Out of more than 100. applicants for grade positions 70 were for 
second or third. 

OPINIONS OF teachers. 

As a number of the superintendents of schools furnished the 
names of teachers who had had experience in advancement with 
pupils, and who would therefore be in the best position to judge 
of the merits of the plan, it seemed important to learn their opinions. 

Another reason for making inquiry of the teachers is that one 
could doubtless obtain from them an impression 'as to how the 
children responded to the plan. A questionnaire was accordingly 
sent to the teachers, and 97 replied. They repre; oiit 43 schools, in 
12 States, and 18 cities. An examination of the Jist shows that 
these also are well distributed geographicaUy. 

Table 2 is presented in three parts. To obtain complete answers 
for any one State, city, or school, therefore, it is necessary to refer to 
each part in turn. Thus Tampa, Fla., appears on pages 32, 38, 
and 44. 
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^totet afw/ cUieiJrom which rcpHa were received. 



SUmiASY OP TBACHERs' RBPUE8. 

PUa$e give a hrief accourU of gour traifUng and experience. Are yot* a graduate of a 
norvioi «Aoo/ or PcAoo/f Where? When? 

\Miile twenty reply that they do not hold normal school diplomas, and fourteen 
make no answer in regard to this question, sixty-one, i. e., about 62 per cent of all, 
state that they have been graduated from normal schqols or departments, although 
many of these received, apparently, their teacher training and normal diplomas in 
high schools; most of them have also takun summer courses in higher institutions, 
e. g., in State colleges. A few have attended Cornell, Wellesley, and Columbia. 

In class-room experience they range from one year to thirty; seven have had but 
one year of experience, ^ and eleven have had more than twenty ; fifty-four, or 66 per 
cent of aU, have taught in the public schools from five to fifteen years. 

The average of all is ei^ht years and eight months’ class-room experience. 

It would thus appear that these teachers are above tho average in intelligence and 
professional seal. 

How long have you had experience with the system of xuivaneing teachers vnth their pupils? 
*Whare? When? 

The average experience with the plan of promotioD of teachers with pupils has been 
three years and eight months. Thirty-three have had only one year of experience 
with the plan, but it must be remembered that the first year with the j^lfen is by far 
the most trying, and in which the teacher is apt to give an unfavorable opinion. 
Those who have had hut one year of experience with this system teach in schools in 
which semiannual promotions are made, and in which the plan has be^ but one 
year in operation as a system. 

Through what grades or cycles al the present time? 

Fifty-two, i. e., 54 per cent have had experience with but two half grades; twenty- 
two, i. e., 23 per cent, with two whole grades; seven, or 7 per cent, with three entire 
grades; five, or 5 per cent, with four whole grades; the others scattered. It must be 
presumed that throughout the United States there are very many other cases of 
pimnotion through at least two half grades. The absurdity of too frequent change of 
teachers is indeed near when such is not Uie case. In rural schools it is of courso the 
rule for the same teacher to continue through all the grades of work with the same 
pupils. (The city is the creator of school machinery.) 

When you heeame used to Iks eysUm, did it make the school work harder or eaaier? 

Three make no reply; one says, *'No harder’*; three reply that the plan does make 
the school work harder; one sa)rs, ** Harder for the teacher, easier for the pupil”; 


r 
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'>*»»•" h«rder”; * third Myi, “It roqulraa non 
impantton. Eighty-ono, i. e., 94 per cent, declare that it makes the woik earier* 
poBitively that it makes the work “much earier"; while two make qual- 
\&ed statemento; ‘ * I think it will be samer on second round ” ; and “more piepanrtion. 
oaaierlndaesroam.” 

IKrfitaow j^limstn tfcscfa^^ TV pupOt* ftewf 

Wth regard to saving of teacher’s time in classroom, six did not reply; one expremed 
a doubt; eighty-six. or nearly 90 per cent, said “yes” and only three repUed “no.“ 
TVo were in doubt as to whether it caused a savtog of, time for the pupil. One wid 
a little”; eighty-eix said “yes”; while seven did not reply. 

Doet this plan tave tchool tm* in other tn^rf 

FoJtytwo did n-t reply to this question; twosaid“no”; one expressed doubt; while 
fifty-one said ‘yes.’* In rchat waif$r “In orgahlring and planning”; “in preparing 
and correcting work”: “in establishing routine”; “in preparation of lessons”* 
“in the manual wrt;” “in teaching pupils after school.” Hotp much time it saved 
tui^therf Forty-six made reply; Be\*en said they could not estimate; “very much,” 
said one. OtheiB estimated as fbllows: Ten minutes daily, ten minutes per subject, 
fifteen to thirty minutes a day, thirty to forty minutes a day, one-half hour dady, 
two hours a week, three to four weeks, about one month, six to eight weeks, one-half 
year, one-fotulh of the time, one-third of the time, one-half of the time. 

But it is to be noted that the more experienced teachers, and especially those with 
larger cycles, make the higher estimates, 

Did the more intimoU acquaintance wOA the pupils make il easier to visit their homeef 
Three do not answer; five say “no; too much work to visit homes”; “not nfTrnms 
rily,” says pother; “sometimes,” says a third; “somewhht,” another; “always easy,” 
saj-B an opdmist; “easier but less necessary,” another; “no difference,” “yee, more 
time for it;” “much easier,” “yes, pupils beg it”; oi^ty-two say positively “yes.” 
Did you find it easier (Ata to win (he affections of the pupiiif 
Five do not reply; three say “no”; “in most cases,” one; “already won,” another; 
“pupils here affectioiuae anyway.” a third; eighty-five repUed “yes.” 

. Did youfifid it easier to exercise disciplinef 

Fivedonotanswer;onesays “possibly”; another, “not always ”; “yes. if the teacher 

keeps her dignity.” says a third; “yes” and “no.” say two; “yes” say eighty-five 
some of whom answer it very positively. ' 

IniMtwaywat your aUmtion engaged rather with the subject or with the pupUf 
Six do not reply; seven say “both fwty^iix say “subject” ; and thirty-seven my 
“pupil.” ^ 

This question, necessarily somewhat inexplicit in the questionnaire, clearly pua- 
aled the tearhen. Those who answer “subject” seem to have had in mind the thou^t 
’that discipline boi^ inimniiaed and the qualities of the children being better under^ 
stood, more attention could be given to adapting the subject matter to the individual 
needs of the pupils. This is indicated by such expressions as “with the subject, as 
discipline is established”; “with eubjectjor sake of pupils;” “the subject, as the 
pupU was used to my methods of teaching;” “knowing children’s needs, could teach 
subject mo^ effectively”; “if you know the pupil, attention is on Jie subject.” 
There is thus more unanimity than would appear at first sight. It would appeal^, too, 
that those who answered “both” have substantially the same thought. 

Wf fAis syitem Tnake clearer the relative value of Uee work in each grade and mate tl 
sdsier to understand what points need special emphasis in each gntdsf 

Did ycm ^ learn to appreciaU beUer the dificulties iff yw fellow teachers f . ' 

The replies to these Um questions are almost unanimously in the affinnativa md 
the more ej^menced teachers especially emphasiao the “yes.” . 

1629®— 16 1 
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Did you in Ms wtjfjhtd U postibU to keep ^psthnalx rooonU qf the indiviiktdl ^roia of 
Four pmpikf 

(а) FW uocolional jwiTWMif 

Twoaty-Uiroe do not nnevrer; thirteen reply in the negative, but they explain that 
their pupila are too young to consider the subject of vocations (as if, indeed, tho dispo- 
sition shown thus early would not be valuable in tho interpretation of peseonal quali- 
ties later); sixty say that the method useful to them, even when written recerds 
were not kept. 

(б) .For undoatendinp and dtoelopment of choracarf 

Fourteen do not reply and four say “no”; but seventy-eight, or 81 per cent, say 
“yea.” Those who say “no” admit that it was simply a case of missing an oppor- 
tunity. 

(c) Andy so,/w a mors srtetU\/Ec mstVxf of doaiing with unrufy pupiUt 
. Nineteen do not answer; three answer “no” and eeventy-four, i, e,, 77 per cent, of 
ail write “yee“ ; of the three gi\dng a negative reply, one sa>'8 “itispoesible todo this, 
but 1 have not tried it”; the reply of another is, “I don't know” ; and only one gives 
a positive “no.” 

Have you known (sodisrt who have failed with the plan of adioncement with pupxUf < 

Eleven say “yes”; sixty-oeven say “no”; eighteen do not reply 

How do you ooaouiU for their failuretf 

Ainong the reasons assigned for failure of teachen with this plan are these: “Natu- 
rallyweak;” “poor discipline;” “lack of intereet;” '^*not in sympathy with system,” 
“subject matter not fully in hand;” “too familiar with the pupils;” ‘lat'k of propa- 
ration;” “positively out of their sphere;” “would have failed under any plan;” 
“teacher and pupil knew each other too well;” “out of tune with their pupils;” 
“advancement t^ugb too many grades, ” “the better some teachera know their 
pupila the leas capable they are of 'Strolling them.” 


APDinoKaL Rxxaaxa bt Tbacbbbb Who Uavk Thied the AovANCEMEKt Plan. 


Tampa, Fla., Fannie Camming, tearher, Hyde Park 5rAoo/.— I like the system \^ery 
much. Of course it is much harder for the inexperienced teacher and is a failure 
for the weak one. The actual teaching is easier, for knowing the npeda of the child 
already so much time is saved. And to succeed we must know the indiridual child. 
It makes moie work for the teacher outside the classroom, collecting new materials, 
for one can not use much of the previous year's collection. But it saves the teacher 
from getting into that deadly route, which is so easily and unknowingly done. One 
can be so much more enlhusiaslic when teaching new material. 1 like, very much 
the home atmosphere it creates. The teacher knowing the children, the children 
knowing each other — just one large family all working ior the good of all . The teai'her 
knows what has been actually taught and the poesibilitee of the child. Knowing 
^lis, greater advancement is possible than when children have a differ^t teacher 
every year. Sometimes I think it is harder than we think for little children to adjust 
themselves to school environment. Teachers are so different and hardly has a child 
become accustomed to one teacher before he is thrust on to the next. The reeponsi- 
biHty is greater also. Think of being responsible for so many years of a child's life. 
It makw one take teaching more seriously. 

TVimpa, Fla., Aynee Everett, teacher, Hioktyon Avenue 8(hool.~~U affords me great 
pleasure huanswerlng the questions you have presented to teachen who have been 
pim&oted with their grade. 

^ makiiig atilply, In order that I might see how the pupils who had 

ad osie^half yean compared with other pupile who had been 
klher each. I wait^ to make this test because the pupils 
i sent to the high school in February. All are going 
\ mnd taking up work with the same teachen. 
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I am deli^^ to toll you Uut tiiey <Uad with the beet io the . U« and in aevenl 

•iwuuic6i taoftd. • 

*" necee^y that the toncber be ol a eUong 

■ Shemu»tbeafinn.kii.X 

i. ® ““** "»d character worthy of inti! 

“>»“y her waya and become molded into bar ideaa 
She murt ^ firm for aa the pup>Li grow older they imdanrtand her better and 
Mhi^feel that .he ahould allow them mora freedom on account of th^ long 

^ ^ i« that the attw-hment between 

pupil and and t^her and pupU bec^ m rtrong, that it makea the aapa- 

ratwn so very ^ and U also makes it hard for the pupUa to ;dapt themselves toS^ 
And znothodfi of othor toAchore. 

^ ** weakneeaea ef the plan 1 most heartUy approve of it (with 

Tam^, Fla Mn. Neta FUagU, Uaeker. Mickigan At^ Sokoof -The method of 
promoting teacher with the clam (aa in my work, the primary) forces the teacher to 

r K “? P"^ I instead of knowing how to 

^h «®Jy ^ or third grade, abe muat know how to teach firat, second, and fhird 
. gra^ and knowing this makes her broader and in all ways a bettor teachw 

The teacher, knowing Oiat she alone is responsible for what dtgree of prodciency 
the claaa may poaseas when entering intermediate work, will give her bast always 
to her cl^ and the habit of blaming the poor work of a clan to the teacher of the 
lower grade ib elimiiuited to a certain degree. 

The fiat of,pixmotiona is large if the teacher has the claaa for more than one aeasion 
\Vhw she would h«tate to send a pupU weak in some one Mibject to another teacher 
%her up for fear of criticism, or of having the chUd aent back to her, she would net 
hasiUte to promote tte chUd^ her own grade, as abe would think dio could help 

him iMre than anothw, knowing him better. 'ilTie work ao fin in Tampa has W S 

decided auccen. * ■ 

^ taaokw, MxAiganA^vt Sehool.~\ am frank in 

i K ^ Winning, but I wmit. most of all. to be 

a growing te^hor so I tried honeeUy to do the beat 1 could in advuicing ^th my 

fr*- every point that came up both lor and against, and^thout ons 

h Sfkool.~Uy experience 

^ y®" ““e class the pu^ lost 

liL “T* T “■* i«*cher. the toLer no 

toe to lea^ to characl^cs. idiosyncrasies, capacities, and deficiencies of the 
pupils. The work was a real continuaPon ol that of to previous year the teacher 
knowing exacUy what review and driU were needed, ahd not wast4 tiie on u^ 
eesary repetition. I find my familiarity aith the tertboo^^ previouslT by 
pupils, a, weU « with their atock of know: ige very uaeful in proeento^wSto 
MoreovM, if to teacher stands “in loco parentis, ” Is it not rather hwdOT the duldron 

to accept a new parent every yeart ^^uuwieciuiajoD 

Tem;^ Fb., SmiH, fsneksr, Miekigan Avmua School.— Uy more thmourii 
^uaintance witt to chUdren has made towwk very pleasant I think a 
takes greater pnde in a class that to is with few so long and that Ae also feels 


:j^':V >’' '^'^iwi^biiai^ ^ikk bL^ . 


will ttlMlQiwpxrtlaihlk^ be«t effb^'imd'T irat 

hmtflJiiy$ppsm 

jRfchwtibb; Mek.,^:.3m^ A: Pmf, faoc&«r, XcweS AM i6Eeldol.~^ fbtind that 
advaoclBK iri& my papib waa vary helpinl for three yean^ then I dedd^ that a 
, '^dK^te^iMldbdl>««tttfo^tl^ Welmeweachfltilimalt^^ 

■#eni ''■■■■' ‘ •• - 

’ .SafaiMwo, ifidi:, JNmdli 0 C. XXUi, imeker, £ol« AM j^oAoof. ---The promote 
teacher widi her pupile k more mti^ctory to me; firaC in that it givee a wider.iange 
olmtierial in which to woric, hesicea'b]X)adarand fiiUer view; eecond, in that it enables 
thwttadter to see the Molts (d bm eocpended effort 

Aiomaieo; Mkk., EUth A, Lent^ tmcAw*, Ncrth We$i 8iml i9eftooZ. — My eocpedetace, 
tt seems to me, k scaroely fair to thk plan. My experience has been only when going 
oalnml one classto another with pupils, never In a school where the teacher continued 
with popOs lor more &an one year’s work. 

' However, when I have had pnpila for more than one semester’s work, I foond that 
in knowing the child and in their knowing my methods, we saved much time and worit. 
The time spent in organization, in discipline, to a great extent was eliminated. If a 
child k under a difficulty orkan unusual child, the teacher understands him andean 
deid With him understandingly and eliminate the waste of time and effort for both 
teacher and pupil. 

ifieft., i^krenm WyHe^ tosdler, Public iffdkok.— In bur experience 

with the system of propioting teachers with pupik, the chief objection came from the 
teadiefs, who disliked to return to lower grade work after having taught a higher grade. 
It seems to me that thk difficulty might be removed if the teaching force were a more 
pennanent body. If teachers were employed hw a cycle instead of for a^single year, 
I think it would be a desind>le system. 

JfmnsttpoKr, Jftrm., Jane 8. Mifkr, tcadicr, Stmmons AAoo/,— The teacher must 
grow and sftudy to do this work so she can not get into the rut ol doing the same thing 
ewer and over. 

BosssMa, ifont., ^mma SparUng, tauhsr, BawtMonk Beftooi.— In order for a teacher 
to advance with pupik she must win their love and esteem. She can best do thk 
by beingope of them, not only in schoolroom but out on ths pkyground. 'nie teacher 
then can go on each year with the children and have no difficidty with discipline, if 
the itm retains the respect and love of pupik. 

. A teacher should have no difficulty with work of each new grade jl^she has had 
pfopsr training and experience in woric with all the grades. If not, dS&nnild be so 
iutonstod in children as to go on wiUi them and surmount the obstacles. 

' 1 did not go <m with my cksB last September as I felt they needed a change. Ihave 
realised every week since school began whore | have made a big mistake. I hope to 
Mw them next year.- 

Jfonkk^ N, AHot E» Ctoidler, fsocArr, BSkidc ffdkoZ. — Only twice have I 
moved ahead with my dam. When I came here I taue^t third grade. After two 
yearn an extra teacher was needed In the fourth grade and I accepted the chance to 
movedoiig. It was a Joyous experience. 

IM year an uxmsually bright clam came to my lot. I soon saw that a large majority 
<^theni .ooakl work ahead tuter than an ordinary clam, I talked the matter over 
li^my principal and M^erintondeut, end they i^roved of my trying to Moompliih 
thr#yk^ week in two. Of coeoree thk positoiUfy ffred thean^Hlon of the diUdton 
stari^ ^ ffeptembeym though woric W|sr the greatest Joy (^thek lives. 


/that ooearional preinttidn d teachers With pupOs k a good ides, 
I'f ^tMl4^twhellimlriiould*csref»itts^ Many^ffaneslthinkthata 

[v , child nteds to begin all over again with somebody new. . Moreover some teachers are 
beitw adn^tod to (me 
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. MmUeinr V. /., AM« ff. Jam, teaOter, IT«olun« Bv«t pwA Wwttd 

o^ywud without exertion they an doing wail in tha al^ and aevenUi giadML 
when they now are. There ia aome quortko aa to whether their inunatuiity will 

inevent them Inna keqdng up in eighth and ninth grade work thou^ 

ifonteiaw, N. Aifitda M. MiiUr, taaAer, ifapk ^amue believe « 

teacher mightadvance too tar with her chw. For enainple, a teacher whTia an aacel- 

lent firatgiade teacher and a natural fiiet-grade teacher would, I believe, be in very 
the.wrang place if ahe were to continue going up much beyond thelourth grade. 
Some teachen aeem made for primary work and aome" 'fat giMwin*!. woA: 
teachera, 1 think, abouid be careful not to get out of their proper iphere. 

MonteUar, If. B. B.WeHerbu, Uodur, MapU .iveaiia .School.— It aeema to me 
^tin caaM where a teacher ia particularly fitted for firatgrade work abe would loee 
by advancing to the upper grades. The aame would hold true of grammaraade 

teachers who may not be in aynqMthy with the younger children. 

ayalem has been eepeciaUy advantageous in our school as the majority of the 
children are foreign. To advance with them means a helpful acquaintance for the»- 
areusuaUy reticent and moot individual. It is, therelore, a great saving rf time and 
meaiv a. better imdfifBtuiding of each child. ' 

Syrocuse, N. Y., Sslen Curtin, tsochsr, Onton School.— Many times within the ia«t 
few weeto I have heard teachera aay many pleasant things about being able to.go on 
with their grades. It ia very necessary that the teacher be pleased with her work. 
This pim gives the teacher an oppOTtunity to know the child. She can not d^l 

with him intelligently unless die knows how to approach him. 

The child ia given an opportunity to know the teacher. Unhappinem iiAeaching 
as in many other things, often resulte from a lack of understanding on the part of both 
teacher and pupil. . 

Much more freedom can be allowed. ChUdren wiU realiw that we are aodal beinns 

after all and not ‘.‘just school-teachers.” . “ 

Mwe guidance lot their reading, and outside interests can be given. 

A teacher said to me a few weeks ago at the begtaning of this term, ‘‘I can not 
understand what it is that makes me so fond of my cUfI this term. They are so 
better than they were last term.” Still they arp about the same chUdten. Now 
die knows them. 

Syracute, N. Y., Matilda Miller, Uadur, PrucoU 5cAool.— Pupils become so well 
acquainted wiA the teachprs that the second term they feel free to ask queetiona 
concerning their work which they would not do the first term. In the seventh grade 
the ^vidual work becomes easier, for the teacher knows juat which pupUa require 
special help along certain linee. 

I am heartily in favor of this plan of promotion, for it makes both teacher and pupil 
h^py in the work. ^ 

SpraeuH,N, 

now I would fMl loet U the syrtem were changed. Time ia surely eaved, and ther^ 
i^no question in the mind ot the teiudier about the ability of each pupU. 8he knows - 
the unruly ones and they know where the line is over which they dare not step. They 
give up the i()ea U trying the ^eacher lor they know her as die also knowe th em 
MoyanUm, N. C.. Mr$, W. £, iforbut. Uacher, MerganUm OriuU 
wer I have entered a room hill of children that were strangers to me, 1 have hamd * 
tiiat I lost a good .deal of time in finding out the exact needs, diffioultie^ and 
dm»aerlsthi ol (hUd. Without t^s knowledge, I felt that I could not ^ my/ 
b^ weni^andmi^tiad tor^y r^^ ;; 

Tbe children must become well acquainted with the teacher and her methods 
bedocediey can do their best works # 




^U!Pii,;U 1 1)1 ,!?IPL I 


^ ADVANGSMCNT'O# !r&i 'tik)S^ THB 0LA88. 


i'iAA iiiilbo^ iyo^^y and nAdMaadliig muit bo oMabliii&ed and it takee 
IB^ titllietbaOC^ w«ll Ua^ 

•ilbiig the telaliou ^ tMbef aisd 

JMm, N, C., MoUU S. BeM, Uikher^ NewbirnGraM3d^.^Tm^ the pkn 
ti ■emlabimal pniiiMrtiona efl|>ecially good for the backward pupils, salt gives them an 
opiidrtaiiity for proinatioii in four month^ if they can remain with the teacher who 
learned Iheir limitations. Ihere are advantages and disadvantages in semi- 
anndid prmnotkma. The teacher can not be with both danes, but 1 think the back- 
itaid popUa would suffer mort if ahe diould leave them. 

^Newbm, N, (?.» Mlmnor E, MordhaUt Uatker^ NtvMn Citif As almost all 

leachMaare mors interested an^ snccesahil with children of certain ages, I think that 
aroontinuous prombdon of the teacher with the pupils for a time longer than two yean 
acdghtprove hurtful to both pupils and teacher. 

ifcAleWer, Obfo., Jfbry ITbitoflhsbeto, 8tt(md>^Wterd /Sdbool. — ^Widi a strong teacher 
ad^rted to her work It ia a mm ucell^t plan, but wldi a weak teacher I think a 
dutoge mi|^t be bettor, certai^y fur the children. 

fWao, OHo., 8wtt^ foodtor, ieitvr Fwto ^cAoof.— I might say, if the teacher 
Aould he all that is demrable, the affection and respect which increase each semester 
lor **hie ideal” would tend to mold the child much more firmly in proper habits 
than ihould his teacher change and thus give him new phases to look at I approve 
iff both methods, but I’d want the teacher to be almost perfect diould he have charge 
of children for consecutive yean. 

Harruburp, Pa., L. LaVene Orote^ teacbsr, Onnp Ourim School . — Personally I feel 
that the method of advancing toachen with pupils is a good one pk»viding a teacher 
Is iohmy sided in her teaching and does not produce a pupil who gained power i n one 
or two subjects or whatever subjects the teaser conMdered most essential. 

Again, from year to year the same crowd of pupils would not care to hear the same 
OliUlrationB, would not enjoy the monotonous voice or peculiar mannerisms or worn- 
out methods of a teacher. 

In other wmds, this method is good only when a teacher is a real teacher in every 
aioiM of the word, when die has exactly the right attitude and viewpoint of her pupils 
and of her subjects, when die is a well-balanced, broad-minded, progreadve, yqung- 
qpirited person; otherwise, if I were a parent myself, I should prefer my child to have 
education in which a number of amateurs had a hand rather than one. 

Pa., Ruth K. ITeUi, teacher . — If a teacher loaes dignity as she becomes 
mote intimately acquainted with her pupils, ‘^en discipline is hard. But if, on tho 
other hand, she has dignity, with intimate acquaintance, she has solved the problem 
of discipline. The child obeys not only from love of the teacher, but out of a desire 
to stand wen in her opinion. 

The attentbn is given to the child rather than the subject. The child and his 
tiihds beoome Upparmost in the tojudieHii mind and die considers the subject as 
itoAted'tobim. ^ 

With thfo s y toem you very readily recognise difficulties of othes teachers. I onf 
tkhiidiig eipeclaUy of the beglnniiig of the year. Chndren forget a great degl during 
vmtkm told a toadieris so apt to blame this lack of knowledge on ibe forpimr teacher. 
This ^nbt to irheh a teadier rises with her school.: She discovers to her'horror that 
little dm JiemU hito been the |Kevious toidier. 

beobme'iffilto^ he bbcomeefo^in 

lii^edtevi^ytioit^ ' !fite cf deidtw mid likee^w^ dislikes. These 


m an ga* , _ . 

^ Jby ioqttaiiitoikce and iirdetetoiidUigof'io#ridtod eadi pujiil, ybugtodually 

IMfIn to punidi imrdly |U]dfoacootdiiig to thetotodiv^ traits. When you puniih 



|,J . ..:ajp,iv .-iM ■ '1^ 

‘ '^. ' \«Si 


in this mannu you hare nducad to a wieiitiflc plan miMsment « nhtnlv 

chikbeiL ^ /. 



I th^ the system iflezceUent for the 

toit. If a teechergoee the entire coutee with her school, thepnpfl may become oo^ 
aided. I mean by this that a teacher may emphaaize one branch of study, irtiHe 
another teacher would emphaei^e some other branch. A diild who was placed under 
one and then the other would see the difference. A child who had remained under 
one teacher would bo* developed in one branch only. 

Th»e is another feature that appeals to me and which is due to the gmupfim of 
padee as is done in Harrisburg. The second, grade runs into the third, the foortfi 
into the fifth, and sixth into the seventh. It makes it pcseible to take a bri^t clam 
of jmpils, through two grades in one year. I have done a great deal of this work and 
my ideas are formed accordingly. Last year from a darn oi 46, 17 skipped a snuie. 

-lopon, ITitoA, Ethel FtU, teacher. Woodruff School,~Too many backward W ri lt 
might discourage a teacher. " 


Partmouth, Va., Mr$, L. M. Weaver, teacher, High Street ffdlool..— During the 20 
years I tau^t four different schools, some of my advanced pupik following me from 
school to school. In those schools I did not have just one or two ezerdsse each day 

^ut from 20 to 26 dasses comprising all the studies in the curriculum from the first to 

the eighth grades. 


Pooling t^en with pupils prevents experimenting upon pupils. It helps to 
avoid injustice in discipline. It prevents loss of time and opportunity. The teacher’s 
influence is better felt. The teacher can set up for the pupils a reasonable and 
cCMstent standard. It gives skill in managing children. 

No teacher can thoroughly become acquainted with her pupils In five montlw 
Having the same pupils makes dearer the relative value of the work in each grade 
wd makes it much easier to understand the weak points that need special emphask 
in each grade. 

Ri^mcmd, Va., 8. B. Rohmeon, fsodkr, Baker 5<Aod.— With the promcrtion-of. 
teacher plan the bright pupil has tiie advantage of being advanced into the next 
grade’s work as for as the teadier thinks he is capable of going. The aver^ pupU 
has a chunce to at least complete course. The bri^t pupil having been tou^t to 
work independently, and with skillful guidance of the average pupil, the teacher can 
more time for individual work with duU pupUs. A pupil deficient on one sub- 
ied but up ” on the general work of the grade may be allowed at the end of the term 
topaas to the nextgradeif he is to have same teachor in next grade. 

Richnumd, Va., Irene E. Waken, teacher, John B. Cary School— Often a weak pupil . 
who would otiierwise be retarded may be advanced with the teacher because she 
understands hfo weak points and the method of dealing wi^ him and is so enabled to 
give him spedal attention in the next grade., 

Richmond, Va., Mabel Oiirm, teacher, Fainnount Sehool-^U a teacher is advuiced 
with her pupils she is bound to find her work easier the last half-term; time is saved 
far both pupils and teacher by this more intimate acquaintance which can not be 
gamed during a single haff-term; the teacher is compelled to be a stronger, broader, 

* mofO alert teacher by this method than by the old meW which aUenred four and one^ 
half months in which she was to labor with a class and then to begin with an entfr^y 

new claM for another four and cmshhalf months of .the same work. 

Ri^nendr Va„ Ola lee Abbik, teacher, Okuer Pari Sthool.^'hie system fo pa^ 
worthy in that It enables the teacher to get a better understanding of the child's 
strong and weak points, both mental and mml, ai^ in so help the child to the 
best possible advantage. 

On the other hand the Bysiad may prove narrowing to the child eitten thon^ the 
teacher be of the best. The child is being governed by one mdivhfrul opinion and 
ways of looking at every thing. • * . . . 


ABTAlTGBlfBirT TIA^niB WC^ THB OLABa 

, ' .. jW (*■lay^-^F<^ -h ^>999tttf <«Mk«r, Qtorg$ Miuon MooL—Tbt childran' 

faiW Jnci wi»t taiA how the te*<W wante them to do their work and they will go 
i^l^ ^ ,w^ th« . w^ wilihottt haWog the teacher to stop and tell them how to do the 
ttlito fvhiy-:<^y prohlame <d 

Jl, if. £oyb, teacher, NitMton gehool.— The beet featore of thb 
i^k ie ^ aid {^vui to xhildim who are phydcally defective. After they are once 
vn^Ueptood there ii more sympathy and aasiatonce rendered by the tea<^ier who has 
lea mo d to appreciate the ^fficultiee under which they labor. 

^idm<mi, Fa., Me^ pidterwn, Uadur, John Smith 8<hool. — ^Although I wish to 
cotoiqne teaching lA (d-yearold pupils) I must acknowledge that advanciiig with 
t^M fdasi for one eembn (not more) aavee time lor &e pupil (probably one year in the 
djart^adwol) and aleosavee time for the teacher. In visiting homes I bw the cry 
that I wish the teacher could go up with the class. 

^ Mkhmond, Fa., Sanh A. Forba, (taeher, John Smith School.— 1 have had pupils in 
my grade in the first part of the term that would not have been promoted bad they 
bm sent to another teacher, but as I was to take the class throu^ the next grade and 
knew the weak points of these pupils I have carried them along and they have done 
acKopdOentwork. 

JUdmwnd, Fk., /. B. EaUoran, teaeher, SffingJUid SthooL—Tho ability of very 
good students can be developed to a greater extent by this system than by any other 
mfrtbod that has come under my observation. I do not believe in *' slipping*’ a rhi^ 
oym a grade unless he is.an exceptionally bright one, as the skipped student usually 
shows. weakness later on. But 1 do believe that if classes were so arranged that all 
bright or very, good pupils rather, could be in the hands of one teacher in one year, 
the could scoomplieh work that would otherwise take a year and a half, and no grade 
bealdjq^. 

, Midmond, Fa., E. JBrtelU Shadulford, teacher, Sjntnffield Sdtool.-^I am not 
familiar with plan of teacher keeping a class throu^iout a year only. In my own ex* 
petienca of handling a class throu^two entire yean the greatest pleastu^ is in learn- 
ing to really know the children, which I can never do in the firet grade or half term. 
Atipost all misundentandingi occur there and the friendship of parents won there 
moans support and confidence through the rest of my dealings with that class thmngfa 
two yean. 


ADVANCEMENT OP TEACHER IN FOREIGN SCHOOLS. 


It seemed beet to study foreign school procedure also with refer- 
eDce to tlw plan, and a considerable body of information was obtained, 
fpr the inost part .through the courtesy of the State Department and 
ita representatives in foreign countries, who, during the pressure of 
sii unusual period Have found time to give painstaking effort in behalf 
of this educational problem. 

. ' ^Diese for^^ reports indicate that the advancement plan has been 
more <sxieiW7!^^ foreign countries than in the United 

Sl^tiSB. The opimons of many leading foreign educators are clear-cut 
r and positive in its favor, and in the principal countries of the Old 
it would appear that adiool authorities recc^nize that the plap 
> : hpply it wherever 

|:; ^^i^tibhs P^aj^ is a notable exception.* 




:r 


*SMlsttsrsiKl iK^ p. «1. 
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ITU“ye»*' aiKl "Mo" OatmmtB in<Uoato tfaoattttad*, Ikvontteor anteTonbio, 

m rifutl to tJw pliiL] 


Coontrtei, 


Ym. 


PiODiitto. 
soividor. 

I W^mojr k- 

FwiMe . . . ! ' i ’ * ! i ,\* !! ! ! ’ i ’ . * 

Omnany 

Qreot BrHain aad ookmiM 

Eoriind 

Do 

Do 

Do ! 

Do 

, Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

BooUand 

^ Do 

Biitadi Colombia 

lO^ba 

i N4 (w Bnxoswlok 

Ontario 

Saakatchowin 

Do 

Do 


Ball^ium.. 

Cantral Aznarioa: 

CoataRioa ! ko ... 

‘ No ... 

Yaa... 
Yaa... 
No.... 
Yaa... 


Yaa... 


Towns of sama. 


Bntamls 

Ban load 

Panama.. •••. , 
Baa SalTadorV 
Copanhacaa.. . 

ParSTT?. 

Hamborf 


Jlrmlnghani 
Bradford... 
County Boro 


aty Borough Halilax. . . 
Bmnd Bra^. Wakaflald . 
Huddartfald 


Yaa. 


Yaa... 
Yaa. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yaa... 


Do 

Qoaanaland 

Tasmania 

Waat Australia. 

Oraaoe 

Norway 

Portugial 

Spain 

Bwltaarland 

Do 


Yaa... 

Yaa... 

Yaa... 

Yaa... 

Yaa... 

Yaa... 

Yaa... 

Yaa... 


Llrarpo(d. . . 
London. 


I 


Nottinabam*. . 
Bdlnbunh... . 
OIjM^owf:.... 

Victor^ 

Wtimipw 

FradarioBon.. 

Toronto 

Ifooaalaw 

Prinoa Albart. 

Haaina 

Saskatoon 

Brfebana 

Hobart 

Parth 

Athans 

ChiMank 

Lisbon 

Kadrid 

Bama 

Zuricti 


Yaa. 

No. 

No. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

No. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

No. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

No. 

No. 

Yaa. 

No. 

Yas. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yaa, 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 

Yaa. 


Coontrias. 

Yaa... 

No..., 


22 

17 

6 


Cltlas... 

Yas. 

No.. 


36 

93 

7 


IiiMmuch as the above tabulation is very inadequate, and as a 
more minute summary would be unsatisfactory on account of the 
great variety in the replies, it seems best to give the letters them- 
selves as far as they refer to this topic. 

should be stat^ that only a fev^oreign correspondents received 
copies of the questionnaire. ^ 

LsrrBBfl CoNCBBNpiQ THK Advanckmbnt of Tbachbb with"Cla88 in Forbion 

C0UNTRIB8.* 


BRU88BL8, BBLOIVU. 

The primary atudiee are divided into three giaUee and two years oi atudy are necee- 
^ for each grade. ‘When a young teacher eaten into one of the echoola, he k put 
in charge of the first year. He keeps his pupik two years, that is, during the first 
elemmtary grade. If the circumstances allow it and if he shows that he has the true 
qualities of a teacher and if he has been able 4o win over entirely his little pupils 
and if the results obtained justify it, he continuM on with the same pupils far the next 

dementary grade and is their teacher lor the third and fourth yean. After this period 
olfouryeanhestartsbackagainat the first year and does the same thing with another 
group of pupils. 

• Fw«Rb«rlsttiraMsA4AB4a,p.7»kMU. ~~ ~ 






$B 'W Tfrfe ^rfalCHKB WiTBt TH^ CLASS. 

« 

Alter ei^t yean or more of service he ls4>ut in chaige of cUwea of the fifth and 
abtih yeaie whkh inake up the third elementary grade. 

Oenerally the young teacher after two years of teaching with the same pupils begins 
the first year again and advances with the same pupils up to the end of the fourth 
year. Then he starts back again and goes with the same pupils to the end of the 
sixth year if he is deemed efficiently qualified . 

It results often from this organization that the child does not have the same teacher 
daring the six years of his primary studies, but generally during two years, or three 
or four years, but it is rare that the pupils have a different teacher each year. 

Hkis method of the advancement of the teacher with the pupil has given good resalts 
and it wiU be continued. 

If, on the other hand, the teacher keeps the same year of studies, it is thou^t thdt 
teaching the same thing during 5 , 6, and 10 years with the pupils of the same age, his 
work would become like a niachine. This system exists in certain communes and it 
has been proved that the teacher pays no attention to the other classes, loses the true 
idea of teaching, and confines himself to the narrow program of his class. He does 
not keep himself up to date in the methods practiced in the other classes and becomes 
fit {or no other class. 

As regards the pupils also, it is very Important for them that the teacher who has 
been able to penetrate their mind and understand them continue with them for two 
or three yean, at least. The formatjoQ of the character of the child is a thing to which 
the greatest importance is attached. In order to know a child well, it is necessary 
to observe him thoroughly for months and it is only then that the teacher can per- 
form a useful work from the point of view of education. 

For the fourth grade, that is the seventh and eighth yean of study, the system of 
the graded schools has been adopted, that is, each separate branch is taught by a differ- 
ent teacher, Each teacher teacher a few branches only, for which he is best fitted 
and which he pr^en. He teaches them in this way with more conviction ord greater 
suctesB. 

In the Commune of Schaarbeek, Brussels, the elementary schools are divided into 
four grades and the pupil remains in each grade two yean under the same teacher, 
but on going into a new grade there is a new teach^ ; therefore the teachers are not 
promoted with the pupils. 

TKe Echtvin de VInrtrueiion Publique of Schaerbeek, who corresponds to the euper- 
intendmit of schools, is of the opinion that the pupil should not remain under the 
same teacher more than two yean. Each teacher has his qualities and his faults 
and a special talent for certain branches of education and a lack in other branches, and 
therefore a pupil remaining under the same teachers too long a time would not develop 
nearly as much either morally or intellectually. 

The schools in the Commune of St. Oilles pursue the same policy. 

8AN JOSfi, COSTA RICA. 

Tlirou^out Costa Rica teachers remain at work in one grade from year to year, 
and are not promoted with the children. Conversation with Costa Rican educational 
authorities hidicates that generally they do not look with favor upon the idea of " 
iadgning the same tsachor to the same set of pupils for more than ohe year. 

ranAMA. 

At present teachen are appointed by the Minister of Public Instrucdon to fixed 
gMii ^ e^<are th^ fe m afln during satisfactory service, the pupils thus^ 

inMer dMerent taachen is they are jnempted hem year to year. 

liie Minister of Foreign Aftdie adds, however, ^at the Minister of Public Instruc* 
tion is contemplating a reform in the appointment of teacheni, whereby they will not 
be for specific grades in U19 school in which t^ey 1^ to teach, but that it will 


ADVAKOTltlKT OP TBAOHItB IN FO^ON 80H00LB. Sd I 

be left to the impector ol schoob, or the director of school, to decide npoii the 
ftdvBOtege or dlBadvantaRe of heving the eame teecdior for the eetne pupils frcMo. yesr 
to year, a principle the Minister of Public Instruction c(msiden ideal, provided certain 
inconve^ences offered in practice can be overcome. 

SAN SALTADOB. 

The same professon give instruction for the three yean in Idndeigarteo and also 
the same profeeBorB give instruction in the three grades of the elementary schools, 
othen in ^e three grad a of the grammar schoQl, and others in the two of the high 
school without advancing with the students. 

The result which has been obtained^ from this system is aufflcioitiy satisfactory 
so that there is no thought of modifying it. 


* COPBNBAQBK, nENNAEB. 

Teachers, as far as it is possible, and whenever it can be done, are promoted with 
the children, so that the children, as a general rule, have the same teacher until the 
elementary grades are finished and until they are ready for the hig^ school. 

The policy of the public school boards in Copenhagen and all the larger cities is to 
continue a teacher in the elementary schools with the same pupils until they have 
finished the seven grades. » 

rABIS, VRANCB. ’ 

In the French elementary schools, known as ^^6coles communales," the teachers 
are always assigned to one class, and are not moved up with the pupils. In this way, 
in a school of six classes, the pupils come under the supervision of six different teacheis 
during the period that they attend school. 


QBBMANT. 

, [Infonttstloa from Imperial Oermin £mbany, Washinatcn.] 

'Hie system of advancing teachers with their classes is— as far as it is known at this 
embassy — partially followed in some of the German States, so that the clames have 
^>proximatel/ the same teachers during a ceririu period . 

[InlloniiaUaik traa William T. Leamad.] 

Concerning the practice in Qermany in regard to the progress of teacher and class, 
I understood in several schools that it was a point on which practice differed, but I 
fdund it 80 general that 1 came to the conclusion that this injunction in the official 
instructions had not been without effect. Of the conditions in the elementary schools 
I am unable to speak. My obeervation was, of course, confined entirely to the 
Gymnasia. 

HAVBUBO, QBBMANT. 

Que$ti(mnair€ and an»uier$. 

1. (a) Do any of your teachers remain in charge of agiven set of pupils for more than 
one year? 

In hi^er State schools and in public schools they do, as a rule. 

In country schools, with several classes of different grades, the teachers, as a rule, 
advance with the pupils, but sometimes only to. a certain extent. In lower clam 


i Whfla the PtwAtoa at Timka omflnM hmlf , at hmsk lo hr » Mim aonwmd , to ffw * 

ntiaUm ol tsvtas la nrate* M. BAwt, ohafauua of ths luaotu Fneuh Xdocsttesl Burrsy poaunls 
■kn, In his leport straaily isoonuasiidMl ths adTawsmcait pim, md eltsd the opthkni of other disthip 
gajMmd FwiMlinisn in mppqrt ol his view that the lack of tl^ system wm one of the couses of tbs 
hsdhhhad eondhlm sCoSiiostln M fhsiwiiit of dtstawHy 

ms diis t ttin ai topfas iwaa has hom kmA jn^ ew lhl t to moertsln to what extent 1C Rlbotfi ^ 
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vUhgib sdioob the children lemaip two to four yeen under the flupwuton of the 
•eme teec^ar, A foithar edvnncing of the teecher must be reetricted to a certain 
kind ofleaaoiia. 

(h) If BOj how many teach ete? « 

Impoasible to state; the distribution 6f the di0erent leaeonB takes place a few weeks 
before the beginning of the new semester. It is placed before the supervisu^; official 
who has to give his consoit. 

(c) Throng irtiat grades, or yean, do they advance with the saine pupils? 

In highw State schools and in public' schools nearly always during the first three 
yean. In country schools, as stated under (a). ^ 

2. Does the better acquaintance of the teachen with their pupils, thus secured, 
result in a saving of school time? How much time? 

Under normal, conditions it results in saving time. How much time it is difficult 
to state. 

3. Efe the teachen, from the practical knowledge of what precedes and what follows 
a particular grade, get a stronger grasp of the work of any given grade? 

Yes; the teacher becomes more familiar with the work. 

4. Does the teacher, from the deeper knowledge of the pupils thus acquired, treat 
her pupils more cojasiderately, and win their affections better, than if she irf confined 
to one grade? 

Yes; this may be expected in all cases where the work is performed by zealous 
teachers sffio are performing their duties to perfection. 

5. Does it tend to increase the professional zeal of the teacher and help to keep 
her “out of ruts '*? 

Yes; it i^icreasee the professional zeal. 

6. Does it enable the inspector to locate more definitely the blame of poor teaching? 
Yes; it enables the inspector to find out more easily where the fault liee. 

t.. Nothing farther can be stated . 

BIRMINQHAM, BNQLAND. 

1. Do any of your teachers remain in charge of a given set of pupils for more than 
one year? If so, how many teachers? Through what grades, or years, do they 
advance with the same pupils? 

In few cases, generally in upper grades; two or three years, a 

2. Does the better quaiutance of the teachers with their pupils thus secured • 
result in a saving of school time? How much time? 

No. ^ . 

3. Do the teachers, from the practical knowledge of what precedes and what follows 
a particular grade, get a stronger grasp of the work of any given grade? 

Yes. 

4. Does the teacher, from the deepCT knowledge of the pupils thus acquired, treat 
her pupils more considetirtely and win their affections better than if she is confined 
to one grade? 

" Yes. 

6. Does it tend to increase the p^fee8ional zeal of the teacher and help her “eut 
of ruts”? 

Yes. 

^ Does it enable the inspector to locate more definitely the blame for poor teaching? 

7. WHI yw write at length about any other feature <rf this plan that may appeal 

iofm? 

The jpbffi ia not ««u*Uy adopted in the Binuingham achoola, in aD of-irhich the head 
Ma«he^ are allowed to oigauiae and allocate their ataff aa they th^in^ fit; and to 
4 contpulaory be pt^udicial tp acholam and teachen. The atidS of a 






^€rtOy iochidai one or mm teKhen who litve famlto of tempenunttt or m 
indiK^Umy poirv or in teeching ability; to keep a grade of scbolare (or a coniiiik* 
er^le period under the influence of mch a teacher would be hannful. The 
works ff^eerfuUy occasionally, but everythiiig depends upon the conditions holding 
at the time; what might prove beneficial one year might be disastrous the next. 

, BRaOFORD, XNOLAND. 


1. (o) Do any of your teachers^eainain in charge of a given set of pupils foa.moro ' 
than one year? 

Yes. 

(6) If 00 , how many teachers? 

Forty or fifty per cent. 

(c) Through wlut grades, or years, do they advance with the same pupils? * 

(cl) From babies* class to second class and then to firet clan in infants* schools. 

(<Q) From Standards I to VII in elmentary departmants. 

2. (a) Does the better acquaintance of the teachers with their pupils thus secured 
result in a saving of echool time? 

Yes, if the teacher is really first rate. 

(b) How much time? 

Can not say. 

3. I^‘the ttachers, from the practical knowledge of what precedes and what follows 
a particular grade, get a stronger grasp of the work of any given grade? 

Yes. 

4. Dore the tpwher, from the deeper kno^rledge of the pi^>ils thus acquired, treat 
her pupils more considerately and win their affections better than if die is cq^ed 
to one grade? * 

Yes, if the teacher is really first rate, 

6. Does it tend to increase the professional aeai of the teacher and help to keen htf 
;*out of ruts’*? • . 

Yes, 'most decidedly. ' . 

6. Does it enable the inspector to locate more definitely the blame for poor teaching? 
Yes, but a moderate teacher would not be^allowed to remain with the same children 

for more than One year, for the sake of the children. 

7. Will you write at length about any feature of this plan that may appeal to you? 
Head teachers are beginning to adopt “Subject claadfication *' with Standards IV 

to Vll, but this is as yet only in the experimental stage. 



HALIFAX. YOaXSaiBB. 

It is the policy of this'education committee to leave as much freedom as possible 
. to the head teachers in ^e organkation of their schools. Consequently one or two 
may arrange for ^eir asustants to move from claw to clan with the scholars, while 
others (and I believe the great majority) prefer to keep the assistant more or len 
permanently to one class. The schools are reorganized twice at least in the year; 
that is, children s' moved forward to a higher class e?^ery haif year if qualified. 
It frequently happens that a teacher may do quite excellent work with children of 
7 or 8 years of age and be utterly incompetent to teach children of 12 or 13, and a 
regr^tion that a teacher should remain in charge of a class of children of 7 years old 
until they become 14 or left the school would evidently break down. In Halifax 
there is no Inspwtor employed by the committee, because it is believed to be better 
to give the teachers libmty to take the fullest interest in their work. ‘ 

WAKXmLD. 

These qu^oM hardly apply to secondary education as organized in my commit- 
tee's area, since it is almost invariably the practice for an assistant master or 


6$ AJ)VA^(}SMlNr or 1^ 13|M]^ WITH 1^ 

^.jbf jeipok^jto.ln » fObj^t w (ponp oljialifacta ia more than oa« or two clMpea 
uid oiten thioaghaidt dio Tim <^4w in whiak an aaBisUnt maater or miatron 

is rotponafble for all or «von moot <d tho iab}ects d a form are very rare and are con- 
fined to the lower cUaeo. The plan now being conddeied in the United States that 
a teacher diould be advanced from grade to grade with her pupils would thua not 
be feaaible in the secondary schools in my committee's area as at preeent organised. 

BXTDDBBSnSLD, BNOLAND. 

1. Do any of your teachers remain in charge of a given set of pupils for more than 
one year? If so, bow many teacL^e? Through what grades, or years, do they 
advance with the same pupUsf 

A very small number of our teachers remain in charge of a given set of pupils for 
more than one year. As a general rule, at the end of each ye«r tho pupils move up 
to another standard, but the teacher does not accompany them. 

2. Does the better acquaintance of the teachers with their pupils thus secured 
result in a saving of scIumI time? How much time? 

Where the teacher doee accompany the scholars some time is saved. 

3. Do the teachers, from the practical knowledge of what precedeo and what followB 
a particular grade, get a stronger gra^ of (he work of any given grade? 

In such cases the teacher will have a stronger grasp of the work. 

,4. Does the teacher, from the deeper knowledge of the pupils thua acquired, treat 
her pupils more considerately and win their affections better than if she is confined 
to one grade? 

No. 

5. Does it.tend to increase the professional aeal of the teacher and help to keep 
her “out of mts"? 

No. 

6. Does it enable the inspector to locate more definitely the blame for poor teaching? 

No. 

7. Will you write at length about any other feature of this plan that may appeal 
to you? 

With an exceptionally good teacher, we are oif opinion that it is better for ail tho 
children in the school to go through his or Jier hands. If the scholars remain with 
one teacher throughout their school career, only one set of children receives the 
benefit of a superior teacher. 

OITT OP LBBDB. 

The head teacher places each teacher in that part of the school to which he of 
is most adapted and where he or she is likely to do the best work. In many 
cases teachers pass forward year by year with their pupils, but this process is naturally 
limited by the qualifications and adaptability of Hie particular teacher. The better 
acquainted teachers become with their pupils, the greater the saving of school time; 
and it is a distinct advantage to the teacher to have a knowledge of the work 
preceding and following the particular grade in which he or she is for the time being 
engaged. ' ^ 

The way in, which the teacher treats her pupils depends xiaturally upon the per^ 
■nudity and dispoaition of the teacher. The closer knowledge the teacher has of 
her pupils the greater is the Ukelihodd that she will win the pupil's affections. 

It Is certainly undeauable that any one teacher should, keep to a particular grade 
in the school for an undue leqgth. of time, as such constant repetition of the same 
woA would naturally have a deadening effect on initiative and originality. 

So much depends upon the qualifications, dispoaition, and capacity of the indi- 
vidual teachers that ll wrjuld be eKtieinely bad policy to introdiice any rigid system 
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with r^g&rd to tho pUcing of the staff in the wtoue achooU. EUeticity U ematiU' 
each school should be dealt with on ita merite, and the teachem attached to any one 
Bchool should be allocated to that part of the school to which they mi^ be reamtah^r 
expected to do the most efficient work. 

UYSRPOOL. 

1. Do any of your te^era remain in cH»rg» M a given set <rf jmpiki for More Uu« 

one year? If so, how naany teachers'^ 

This depends on the internal organiaation of the department, which, within reaaon- 
able It^U, is left in the hands of the managers said head teacher. In some depart- 
mepls it is the custom for the teachers to serve in rota — L e., they begin with the 
bottom class and move upward with the class until the children in their diam 
pass out at the top of the Bchool* when the procedure is repeated. 

2. Does the better acquaintance of the teachen with their pupils thus Mcurod 
result in a saving of school time? How much time? 

Here the premise tends to beg the question. The committee’s inspectow crnsultt 
that this is very much a matter of opinion, as so much depends on the staff and the 
capability of the particular teachen. 

3. Do the teachen, from the practical knowledge of what preceded and what loi- 
lo^ a particular grade, get a stronger grasp of the work of any given grade? 

Here again the premise tends to beg the question. Each clan or grade is expected 
not only to go forward with the work of that clan but to keep up the work of pre- 
ceding classes; hence, the teacher of a particular clan must neceMwily haveastroirg 
grasp of the work of previous classes, and his reaching is expected to load up to the 
work of the clan above. 

4. Does the teacher, from the deeper knowledge of the pupils thus acquired, treat 
her pupils more considerately and win their affections better than if ahe is confined to 
one grade? 

Here yet again the premise tends to beg the question. Speaking in general terms 
the answer to this question is in the negative. We expect all teachoie to treat tb^ 
pupils with extreme consideration and to win their affoctioDs. 

6. Does it tend to increase the professional seal of the teacher and help to keep her 
out of ruts? 

^ 0 have not found this to be so; we neither expect nor permit our teachen to 
into set grooves. 

6. Does it enable the inspector to locate more dehnitely the blame for poor teaching? 

Not if he is a'competent inspector: if he is npt, ho wUl not be a mfe judge as to what 

is good or bad teaching. 

7. Will you write at length about any other future oi this plan that may appeal to 
you? 

On the wholi our senior inspector is not inclined to recommend the plan of keeping 
one teacher with tUe'same children. We prefer to assume that a child, like his elders, 
profits “by the multitude of counselors.” 

This matter, like the more genenl matter of classification, is in left entirely 

to the discretion of the head teacher of a school, and there is no uniformity of piactic« 
in English schools in regard to it. The board has no exact statistics on the subject, 
but probably in a considerable majority of English schools the same practice exists 
as in America. On the other hand, there are a lair number of schools where a teadier 

goes up with the same set of children from grade to grade. 

There Is a goo^ deal of division of opinion among English teachem and ins|>ecton as 
to the advantages and disadvantages of this system of letting the teacher go up with 

thechildren. .It may, however, be said that in schools when, it is practiced it is very 

unusual for a teacher to pass with the children through evfery grade from the lowest 



b>yto&S^a*,«afiittobeU«Tw|th*tUi«*re«tiiii^iiy <rfu^«»»nd iupecton 
%ouW depTMto thb axtmne form ot the lyitem on the ground th»t the queUtiee 
swjnfced for teMddngyomg chUdrem end older children ue very eeldom united in the 

■^pecaon. A more common prectice i« for temAeie to go up two or three gmdos 

wth the auM set ol children. . The heed teecheie who adopt this plan tiige (1) that 
a the temher hm to cover the auni ground in hie lemona year alter year he becomee 
iw; (») th^the obiaina a much better knowledge of the individual children under 
hia charge when he retains them in bis class for two or three years. On the other 
^d, mai^ head teachers hold that a change of teachers after a year is frequently 

beneficial to the children, who are stimulated by the diflerent methods and fresh out- ' 

hwkwhidi a new teacher is sure to bring. They would add that in any case a change ( 

^teacher at the end of a year is clearly desirable if, as must often be the case, it results i 

in trsnsfenring the children from a teacher of inferior to one of superior ability . The 
pnctice of keeping children under the same teacher for two or three years pienM 
hardly on the children who happen otiginally to fall under the charge of a weak member 
of the staff. 

It cw hardly be denied that these ctmflictmg^aiguments all have some force; the 
general rwnlt is to confirm the view that the matter is not one for any rigid regulation, * 

but is best left to be dealt with by each head teacher in view of the special circum- 
stances of hia school and the chancter of his s^. 

MAHCBSSTia, BNQL4NO. 

1. Do any of 3rour teachers remain in charge of a gi\'en set of pupils for more than • 
OneyearT If so, how many teachers? Through what grades or yearn do they advance 
with the same pupils? 

Yes, but the number of teachers is not definitely known and \'aries from year to year. 
Frequently teachers remain in charge of pupils for two years or through two grades* 
occasionally for five years or through five gimdce. ’ 

2. -Does the better acquaintance of the teachers with their pupils thus secured 
result in a saving of school time? How much time? 

Yes, in many but not in all cases. Given a teacher cowaderably above the average 
and a clam of intelligent, persevering pupils, the saving of time might be from 12 to 18 
months. 

8. Do the teachera, from the practical knowledge of what precedes and what follows 
a particular grade, got a etrohger grasp of the work of any given grade? 

Yee; teachers get a stronger gra^ of the work of a given grade from their pm tical 
knowle^ of what precedee and follows it. They alep obtain a more intimate acquainu 
ance with the aim and acope of the whole echool curriculum. 

4. Dom the teacher, from the deeper knowledge of the pupils thus acquired, treat 

henpupils more coiudderately and win their affections better than if she is to 

one grids? ? 

Yea, this generally foUows; but the amount of affection won depends to a great 
extent upon the pereonal character of the teacher. 1 1 is easy to imagine a claas leaving 
a teacher with feelings of keen regret and, on the other hand, with feelings of con- 
sidemble relief. 

5, Does it tend to increiae the profeasiouAl seal of the tewrher and help to keep her 

“out of ruts”? V I 

Y«; If a teacher be left in chaige of the same grade for aevenJ ydais the tendency 
to h«k>me s^e is gm^ there is also the tendency to lose ai^t of ambition and to 
desire to be coi^dered as a teacher of a certain grade only. 

8. Doeeitenable the inspector to locate more definitely the blame for poor teaching? 

Yes, in eome degree; but, as a rule, the ins|>ector does not need a series of yean to 
toeato the blvtne tor poor teachtog. 
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7. Will you write at length about any other (eatuire of this plan that may app<^) 

, to you? 

The opiniop ia held that to make the eystem of uuiveraal application would not be . 
. wieo. Its BU(*cees would largely depend upon the pereon'd character of the teacher. 
One of high aim and charat'tcr, gifted with entbuaiaam, resourcofulncoa, and the power 
of adaptability, would succeed beyond question. Oo the other hand, a weak teacher 
wodld fail, and the consequences U> the children would be. serious. It must also be 
borne in mind that t'ertain teat herv are particularly sucoeiwfui with younger ciiildren 
only, while others who are capable of rt^ally excellent wort with older children almost 
fail when pla^^ed in charge of younger ones. Changes in the pcraonuel of the staff and 
the eucH't^MS of the school as a whole have to be considered . The pen^ntage of toachera 
well suited for uU grades would not be greot. 

.KOTTINOKAM, BKQLAND. 

1. 1^0 'any of your teachen* romuin in chargo of a given sot of pupils for more than 
one year? If so, how many teachers? Through wdiat grades, or years, do they ad- 
viuu'o w iih Uio sanio pupils? 

Yt»; but tbo practice x'uriee in different schools. In some instancee the teacher / 
procoods w ith tho scholars from the 1* class in tbo school to Uie highest, while in ' 
others thd more highly qualified teac hers proceed w ith their echolars . through thd 
throe or four higher classes, while the, qualified do not proceed beyond the 
lower two or throe clafwee. ' < 

2. Does tho hotter tu qualntanco uf tho toachons with their pupils, thus secured, 
result in a saving of school time? How much time? 

Time is certainly savo<l hy this arrangoment, as tho noc^issity for devoting tho early 
part of tho othn'atiomil to ascertaining exactly what the children have pre\'iou«ly 
learned does not oristv 

3. Do the toac'hors, from tho practical knowledge of what precedes and what follows 
a particular grade, get a stronger grasp of the work of any given grade? 

In my opinion, “Yes”; certainly. 

4. Does tho teacher, from tbo deeper knowledgo of the pupils, thus acquired, treat 
her pupils more considerately, and win their afTections better, than if she is conhnod 

\ to one grade? 

Yes; wherever tho t<^hcr is naturally sympathetic. 

6. Does it tend to increuso tho profoosional aeol of tho teacher and help to keep 
her “out of ruts"? 

Yes. 

,6. Doosilenablo tho inspector to locate morcMlefinitoly tbo blame fer poor teaching? 

Yes. 

7. Will VQu write at length about any other featuro of this plan that may appeal 
to you? 

Those remarks, of courses apply to mon as well as women, 

GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 

V 

. 1. Do any of your toachers remain in chaigo of a given eot of pupils for more than 
ono year? If how many teachors? Throu^ what grades, or years, do they ad- 
vance with tho same pupils? 

Yes; in 83 schools the teacbors remain In chaigp of a given eot of pupils for more 
than one year. In 43 sehools all the teachers remain In charge longer than one year; 
in 5 schools, half the teachers, and in 35 bchools the number varies. Sixty-seven ad- 
vance with the inferior grades, 80 with the junior grades, 70 with the senior, 24 with . 
the supplemental, and 4 with the higher grades. 
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2. Does tiM b«tter acgtmln twice of the teachers \rith their pupils, thus secured, 
result in a saving of school time? How much time? 

In 80 echoob it does result in a saving of tune, in 2 schools it does not, and in I'll 
is doubtful. The average opinion is th%t from four to six weeks’ time is saved per 
seesion. t 

8. Ho the teachers, from the practical knowledge of what precedee and what follows 
a particular gnule, get a stronger grasp of the work of any given grade? 

In 80 schools they do get a stronger grasp of the work, in 2 they do not, and 1 school 
was doubtful. 

4. Hoes the teacher, from the deeper knowledge of the pupils, thus acquired, troat 
^ her pupils more conidderately, and win their affections better, than if she is confinod 

to one grade? 

Seventy-five schoob report that the teacher does treat her pupib more coneidoratcly 
and win their affections better, 2 schoob report that sho dooe not, and 6 schools were 
doubtful. 

5. Does it tend to increase the professional zeal of the teacher and help to koep her 
“out of ruts”? 

In 79 schoob it doee increase the professional zeal of the teacher, in 1 it does not, 
and 3 schoob were doubtful. 

6. Doesit enable the inspector to locate more definitely the blame for poor touching? 

Sixty-five schoob report that it does, 5 report that it doee not, and 13 are doubtful. 

7. \Wll you write at length about any other feature of thb plan that may appeal to 
you? 

Summary . — The general consensus of opinion b favorable to teaohere taJ^ng their 
pupib through the different stages of each course; but the lime a teacher should 
spend with pupib should not bo more than two and one-half to threo years. Few 
teachers are strong enough in all subjot ts to go forward from one course to another, 
and children are better to meet a froeh mind and new methods. In some cases a 
change each session b desirable, as dl^erent methods and ways of presenting subjects 
appeid to and stimulate certain types of ( hildren. Should a class bo made up of dull 
pupib, a teacher, if long retained, is apt to become discouraged. A young teacher 
should be given the same grade for perhaps two years in order to become familia,y 
with the work. 

The arrangement can only bo salbfactorily caniod out if all the teaching members 
ore “strong.” If a class b-imder the charge of a “weak” teacher for more than six 
months or a year, the results are disastrous, A “weak ” teacher may be sandwiched 
between two “rti'ong” ones, or a “etroiig” one between two “weak” ones. 

In the bands of a good teacher the “cycle” system savos time. A longer period 
being available, the teacher (ran arrange her work on a bolder scale. She b enabled 
to see The completed results of the methods she has employed and can modify and 
correct them. A feeling of responsibilty is increased and greater satbfaction ex- 
perience in seeing a larger section of work accomplished. The wider variety keeps 
aUwe her intere^ apd provides a stimulus to exertion. She b enabled to viow the 
work of the school from a higher standpoint, juid her efforts should be directed tow urd 
securing such efficiency and intelligent grasp of the work as will enable the child to 
go forward to the succeediiig stages witfr interest, confidence, and understanding. 

< The teachjjQr becomes thoroughly acquainted with the individual charaCterbtics and* 
varying ci^>acities of the pupib, and their difficulties are better realized and antici- 
pate*. Pn)^ of alow mental development are under observation for a longer period 
and ptegre|B8 b more quickly observe. The teacher and pupib being familiar with 
-each other, discipline b more easily secured and cases of friction are of comparatively 
raro occurrence. The system has more readily the cooperation of the parents, which 
b most hMpful in the child’s eduption. 
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In poor and migratory diatricta the eyrtem ia onworkable, becauao the childnm 
come and go to auch an extent. 

The “fixed” system has the great advantage of malrmg good toachen opocially 
expert in their own particular division of the wotk. Through constant prac&co they * 
acquire an accurate knowledge of the requiromentB of the grade. 

Character and efficiency of the tea<‘hex are the factorsi^hinh bring succosa or failure 
in the system. 

EDlNUpRQH, SCOTLAND. 

\ / 

Considerable freedom is left to thq headmasters in the organization of schools. 

In the elementary schools, however, the general practice is that in Xhe^fant de- 
partments, in which normal ptipils’ age is from 6 to 7 years, the teacherfc do not advance 
with the pupils beyond that department; in the junior and senior divisions, in which 
normal pupils’ ago is from 7 to 12 years, the teachers ajlvance with their pupils, whilb 
in the supplementary classes, restricted to pupils over 12 years, the boys and girls 
are taught in separate classes and remain under their particular teach^ until they , 
leave school. ^ , 

In higher grade and secondary schools tho organization is necessarily very different, 
as specialist teachers are employed and the pupils are in charge of dififerent teachers 
for each subject of the curricu^im. 

VICTOIIU, NKW south WALES. 

Some 12 or 13 years ago this department became convinced thal the lock-step sys- 
tem of grading pupils of our public schools was inadequate to meet the nebds of any 
but tho dullest members of tho (‘lass. Personally, I have for years been convinced 
that tho proper model for our large gnwle^l schools is the ungraded ruraleichool, whera 
a child is allowed to pass from one grodo to another as often during the year or term 
I as his qualifications demand. 

In this Provini^e our course pf study is divided into three grwiee and teachers are 
encouraged to keep the same class of children through tho whole length of time which 
such children pass *n any single grade. For example, a teacher who takes the receiving 
class in Augu.nt is expecUMl to keep tho same class through the first and second primer, 
tho first and second reader, or for a ]KTio(l of about three and one-half years. The 
same holds good with chissos in the intermediate and the senior grades, although 
this department thinks it advLHahle at present Ao restrict primary teachers to the 
junior grade, interinoiliate toa<’herB to the iutemiediato gnule, and senior teachers to 
I tho senior grade. In noschot)! tn the Province does a teacher begin with the beginners’ 
class and after seven or eight years promote that class under her personal supervision 
into tho high school. Even in the matter of carrying on a class under the same teacher 
in each grade tliis deparlmont through its inspectors rooets a great deal of difficulty 
through tho disinclination of tea'rhors to attempt other than the work for which they 
' consider themselves Hpmially sdapt«<l. In fact the more stereotyped a teacher's 
I work becomes the fonder such t^mchor appears to become of this work. 

Tliis department was induced some 12 or 13 years ago to make this far-ieaching 
rhangc for tho reason that I found many children from 12 to 16 years of age fioati]^ 

• about in an educational ba<ik oddy, so to speak. This had been brought about by 
the rigidity with which these children w ere promoted. For example, if in any specific 
1 year a certain school ha<l eight teachers, each c^Ud was required to pass under each 
j of these eight teachers before he could enter Ihe high achool. If in three or fouryeara 

\ from the first date this school became a school of 15 teachers, a child attending that 

school was compolled to pass through thehandsof 15 individual teachers before entering 
tlie high Nidiool. . y 

1 urn extremely interested In learning that your Ibufeau is beginning to give some 
:5f«>rttion to the subject of grading. It is In my opinion the groat^outstanding blqi 
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<m the whole educational ayetem in the United States, giving as it does no oppor- 
tunity for the clever pupil to exercise his talents, but reducing all members of the 
tdaae to a uniform standard and that standard is necoftttarily the rate of progress of the 
slowest pupil. The experiments which we have made in this Province will , I am sure, 
^ have your careful attention and consideration, 

A 

WINNIPKO, CANADA. 

Undw the system in vog:ue in the matter of i>romotion of teachers in our Winnipeg 
city schools it may happen that a teacher will remain with the same class for three 
or four years. One of my own boys spent three years w ith the same tea< her, who was 
promoted each year with her class; and in this particular case I considered it a disad- 
vantage in many ways for the boy, as she was not a slnmg teacher, but un<lor the 
by-laws of the board she was entitled to be moved up a grade each year. The super- 
intendent thought it better to leave her in the same scbonl rather than U* transfer her. 

Many arguments may be urged in favor of the U»a< her remaining w ith her class 
from year to year. 

I have on eeveral occasions tried the experiment of having a teacher remain for 
• two or three years witli the same set of children, advancing ihe teacher as the chihlreu 
were promoted. The circumstances for such an oxp(!rim«*nt were perhaps not very 
favorable, as Winnipeg has been for years a raphily growing (ity, (he population of 
which changes quite fretpaontly, and I have found that at the cmuI of throe years the 
class remaining with a teacher consists of a comparatively small proportion of those- 
who had begun with her in tlie iBUret grade. I am unablo to .'Uiy that the chuss that was 
for the three years with the one teacher was in any better poeilion than children of 
the same age who had been for throe years in the hands of three equally com|>etent 
teachers for one year each. It seems to mo that in the ciu*o of a good teacher tho loss 
incurred through taking a teacher from the grade for w hich she has special aptitude 
counterbalancee tho gain that would come tlirough having children continuously 
with the one teacher for a longer period than the year. 1 u the case of the teacher whose 
work is not quite up to the standard, it w*ould be manifestly a disadvantage to have 
children remain longer than ihe usual term. 

FUKDERUrrON, NKW MRUNSWICK. 

While the matter has been fr<»quently cliscussed here, we ran furnish no complete 
example of tho same. 

It has generally been thouglit that the (ptallficutionH of a primary tea<’her aro ho 
vaotly different from those refjuired of a leach(*r of grail o 8 that it wouhl scanrely bo 
confliMent to follow this plan. 

I do not refer to scholastic qualifications, but to the iKuriiliar professional qualifi- 
cations required in primary work. 

TOUONT<J, CANADA. 

Bo far as this department is aware, the practice in urban numicipalitios in Ontario 
k for a board to appoint, for each grade or form, teachers who continue as instructors 
on such forms, the pupils only being promoted. Tho boards, of course, occasionally 
ch a ng e the teachers from one form to another. 

HOpeKJAW, SASKATCHEWAN, 

In serveral Isolated cases for different reasons teachers have been changed from one 
trade to the other, and I And that it takes some months for the teacher to become 
familiar with the work of the now grade. This, I think, would far outweigh the 
reason that teo6hen might be promoted, namely, in order that pupils woukl be fftmi lia r 
with their teacher. 
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PBmCE AtBEBT, SA8KAT0HBWAN. 

This plan has^not been followed here to a sufflcient extent to indicate whether the 
plan would bo a wiso one or not. 

I tliliik of trying out the plan in the com of one or more classes during the coining 
year and will be glad to let you know the result of the experiment. 

REOIKA, SA8SATCHEWAK. 

Grade 1 teacheft take their classej through to the end of grade 2, which takes from 
one to one and a half years. This is u comparatively new policy hero, but so far it 
has proved highly satisfactory. 

SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN. 

I can not say that wo have had very much experience, but wo do make it a rule, 
j wherever possible, to keep a tea< her with a class for a full year. A number of years 

ogo it \vas the custom hero to change the classes after every term, making two changes 
i each year. I decided that there was too great a loss of energy and time, and made the 

alteration two or three years ago. 

Sometimes it occurs, of course, Umt it is impossible to keep a class with the teacher 
for the full year, and I have had one or two coses where the teacher has remained with 
her class for a year and a half. 

There is, posnibly, one objection to having the teachers advance with the pupils from 
year to year. Very frc(|uontly in class rooms you will find antagonism arising between 
one or more pupils and the teacher, through incompatibility of temperament. In 
such (‘OSes it would clearly be u mistake to have the pupils, remain with the same 
teacher for a number of years. 

Of course, some method might easily be <lo vised to overcome this difficulty where 
you have a large school \vdth a good many teachers. 

There are a number of things to bo said, however, in favor of moving the teacher 
along with the class, because there will hot bo the loss of timo that is ordinarily taken, 
for a toucher to get acquaintCKl with her pupils and the time that is required for the 
pupils to get adjusted to a new teacher. 

On llio v. holo, it v/ould appear to me to be rather a difficult matter to maintain this 
nrraiigomeut in our schools in Saskatoon as they aro^otganized at the present tim e. 

DRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 

' W ith 113 there is no hard and fast rule in this matter and our head teachers have a 

frc^olmnd inawsigningduties to their assistants. Our schools ore divided into six classes, 
and, a.s a general rnlo, tho tewhers of the fifth and sixth and of the infants (class 1) 
remain in their positions more or lens permanently, because they are supposed to poe- 
aess siKJcial qualifications for the higher or lower work, reapectively. For classes 2, 

_ 3, and 4 teachers are often interchangcnl, and sometimes tho principle is adopted of 
letting tho same teacher carry forward the same children through all these claasw. In 
the secondary schools, where R]>ccialists are often employed for langi:og66, English, 
mathematics, or history, it often happens that tho child has the samo teacher for a single* 
ttuhjet t lliroughout his school life. 

Tile advantages and <lisad vantages of the two principles may be summed up as 
follows: 

(«) For,the teacher: Change of work tends to reduce the amount of tnechanical/ 
teaching, and has a cmickening and refreshing effect. On the other hand, it undoubt- 
^ly odds to the teacner’s laliors in tho matter of preparation of new material for vary- 
ing cours<?!i. Manv teorhers are quite unfitted by nature for infant work, others are 
witfiout the knowledge necessary for the higher classes, others are incapable of misdii* . 
taming discipline among the older children. In secondary school epecialiaaUon r 
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greatly reduces the burden. of teachers in the preparation ol their leesons, and it leads 
^ to grcAter thoroughneea, while the retention of the pupil in the hands of the same 
teaser for the one subject in different years prevents overlapping of the teaching in 
that subject and makes the whole course more systematic and progressive. At the 
same time specialization tends to narrow the range of a teacher^ knowMge and to 
render the t^hor each year less fitted to take general ohaige as head teacher in a large 
school. * - 

(6) For the pupil: The pupil, if working year after year with the same teacher, is 
more likely toW^me attached to him and to work willingly for him. and the teacher, 
knowing the nature^f each pupil more intimately, is able to direct hUgrowthof knowl- 
edgo and character more offetdiially. On the other hand, antagonisms frequently 
arise between pupil and tea<‘her, for whom a change is of meat mutual benefi t . Differ- 
ent teacbere also nave in<Iividual characteristics and individual methods of teaching, 
and a child who has been through the hands of seveml teachers has often gained a 
wider and better moral training and a more general knowledge than a child who has 
been kept in the hands of one teacher through the greater part of his school life. 

. Teachers are not all of one and the same value; there are some in every school who 
stand out above the rest in moral influence and power of exposition. The child who 
was fortunate enough to spend the w^hole of his school life un<ler one of these would 
have a very unfair ad van over the one who by the same principle was condemned 

U> serve all his school days under the same inferior master. Under tne system of chang- 
teachers the influence of a man is more widely distributed and the deficien- 
cies of an inferior man are minimized. 

It seems to be established, that it is undesirable to have any hard and fast rule in the 
matter. If, however, a rule had to bo adoi>ted, wo should regard it as the leaser evil 
to keep the teachers in the same grade and to promote the children through the bands 
of the successive teachers. 

HOBART, TASMANIA. 

In a fow schools tho practice of continuing a teacher through three or even four of 
these grades has been sm-cessfully carried out, but Huccess has only been met with in 
the case of competent and popular teachers. As a general rule teachers are confined 
to one or two grades. 

The large majority of our schools, however, consist of 80 pupils or leaa and are taught 
by two or, more often, by one teacher. In such cases Uie children continue their 
work undfer the same teacher for from three to seven years. 

PKRTH, WESTERN AU8TRAUA 

We have no general rule on tho subjoct. It has, however, receive<l attention with 
us, as with you, though mainly from a rather different stand f>oint. Thewi has not been 
any ^neral expression of opinion to the effect that the annual change of teachers does 
. any harm to the child. But it has been felt that injusiico is done to a teacher who is 
kept* for many years in charge of the same class. If a teacher succeeds in class 3, is 
retained there, gets the reputation of being a good teacher of class 3, and is never given 
the opportunity of taking the work of a higher class, his experience is very limited. 
This must tell against him if he receives promotion to a beadmastership. Wo are 
therefore urging our headmasters to. see that the assistants with higher qualifications 
are given the opportunity of working with different classes, and especially to see that 
they have, in turn, the opportunity of showing their fitness fqr dealing with the higher 
claaaea. The inspectors are also asked to insure that this arrangement is carried out. 

In a few cases tho experiment has been made of promoting a teacher with a class for 
several years in succession; With a very good teacher I think that the results are 
l^ly to be satisfactory; but I believe that there are very grave objections to a gen- 
6iilt adoption ol the sdieme. The members d^a' staff are never all of equal excellence, 
tinder the usual arrangement a child in passing though the school comee und^ the 
ftmu^ as well as weaker assistants. To keep one group of children for tiiree or four 
yoanundtf the weakest ol the staff, whileanother group is for three or four years under 
. t^ strongest, may do a serious injustice to the former. Even if all the assistants are 
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on a high level of competence, each ie Mkely to poesete some indi^ndual characterietic 
which may exert a great influence upon the pupila, and which may make ^ appeal 
or provide an inspiration that differs from those made or provided by the other asaist- 
ante. It seems to me that the balanco of advantage for the child Uee in the system 
which brings him into dose contact with several distinct personalities, 

I re<'oguize, of course, that much can be said on fho.othcr sido in ronuoction with the 
superior insight into the individual characters that can be obtained by a teacher who 
is in charge of children for several yeiirsin succoesion, I am. however’ inclined to the 
opinion that the general adoption of a system of promoting teachers with their chuMee 
for several yearn in succoesion will have more dLsad vantegos than advantages. At the 
same time I think that, as far as jxxssible, tea<'hers should have the opportunity, within 
a roiusonable period, of acquiring experience with lower, middle, and upper claasee. 

ATHENS, GREECE. 

Then' is no law ))roviding for the advam enu'iit of teachers from grade to grade 
with the uchohun, although it not infrequently haiijams that » h(K)l iu«ix.-eU)rs recom- 
mend in special cases that such promotion lie imulc. 'This, however, hi a m'lttcr 
. entirely within the pleasure of the instXK ting oificer. 

The consensus of opinion of toachere interviewetl wits that efCcieney would be ' 
increased by the promotion of the teacher with tlie s< holani. 

CriHISTIANlA, NORWAY. 

It is the custom in NorwTiy for the prim i])al icach* r of a grade (o keep with her or 
his grade, although wiih <crtain modilirations. 

The Norw'(‘gian public school has w^von gradtts of promotion, each of one year; 
boys and girls are Uug^t Beparatoly; iu the fhri'o lower grades only lady U*iu:hers 
are employed, and the lady teacher in every insUm.tr kecq^s with her grade for these 
throe years JVom the fourth year on the instruction is gMu; rally transferred to a 
man teacher; and the principal teacher, who instniclshis grade in the main branches 
of knowledge, such as the native language, religion, ami arithmetic, continues with 
his grade to the end of the school. 

A lady teacher who is the principal teacher in a girls’ w hool will us a rule alwTiys 
, keep wdth her grade for the seven years. 

In certain branches of knowdedgo^the teacher will <hiingr fmiii year to year. 

UfiRON, I'OUTU(iAI.. 

The Hystem of promoting m holarund icachcTL^ not uniform Ihrjughout the country, 
but wheawer ixjasible it is provided that the same teacher should lu cximpany the pupil 
at least through a grade, or for three yoara. Some elemenUiry schools exist where 
the child has the same teacher for four, five, and six years, and others whert; a change 
is made each year. The gencsral improsBion among the Lisbon educators seems to b© 
that bettor rcmlVi are obtained in the schools where the teacher aerompanieB the pupil 
for at least three years than in those where the pupils have a new insf motor each year, 

MADRID, SPAIN. 

Teachers are not advanced from grade to grade us the pupils are, but after a stated ’ 
term of service^hey may be advanced without examination to a higher grade upon the 
occurrence of a -Vacancy, Some educators in Madrid have exprewod themsehrea ae . 
of the belief that, as far as Spain is concerned, fhere might be danger of favoritistn 
if teachers continued to instruct the same class throughout the four-year course; 
\0^era advocate that one teacher instruct two grades simultaneously to the end that 
' pupils of the lower grade, when advanced to the upper, will have become accu»> 
tom^ to the peiBonahty and methods of the teacher, so that better reeulte will be 
attained on the part of pupils as well as <fci the part of teachen. 
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There are in Switzerland many eorti and clasacs of echoola, euch as the email country 
echoolfi, where one or two teachers have chai^ of the entire number of pupils and 
give the instruction prescribed in all the eight or nine grades. 

The city schools are divided into primary and secondary schools. These have 
four grades of primary claasee and five secondary, one years’ instruction being given 
in each grade. In the primary grades the instruction is given by two or three teachers, 
and in the secondary grades by six or seven. The aim is to have the pupils continue 
with the same teachers for two, three, or four years when j)oeaiblo. This nilo is 
strictly flJihered to in the first and second school years, when the tcac horaare promoted 
with their pupils from the first to the second grade. In the main branches, and 
especially in mathematics, the plan is to have the pupils continue with the same 
teadkrs for two or three years in both the primary and secondary schools, 

Withxthe exception of gynmasUcs, singing, etc., where the pupils go to siK.'cial 
classrooms equipped for instnirtioii in these bfunches, they remain in one room, 
which is visited by the different teachers. The average number of pupils to a <'Iasa 
is from 30 to 35. 

It may be stated that in modem-language instmetion it is considered well for the 
pupils to have several teachers during the 'four or five years* course. In tins wa^ 
their ear becomes accustomed to the different voices and pronunciations of thoir 
instructore, 

* ZUWCU, fiWITZERLAVD, 

«r 

The pl^ of advancing the teachers from grade to grade with their pupils has been 
in vogue from time immemorial in the cantonal schools hero and they considec that 
the plan \)iings the most excellent results in -every way. This plan ia, of course, 
appHed only in tho elementary schools, StJ-colled Primarschulen, which cover a period 
of six years, and during the first four years of this period the ]>lan is obligatory, and 
it is also practically always ^pUed during the rcmaiiiing two years’ work. 

With regard to the t>ther questions of your questionnaire, the directors of educa- 
tion are inclined to answer then! all in tho affirmative, with tho reservation that they 
have always used this plan and therefore can not make comparisons. They, however, 
consider the plan especially valuable because it enables tho teacherfl—who are prac- 
tically all mon— tP gain a dec]x*r knowhdgo and insight into the character of the 
pupils and thus better win thoir respect and affectidim. 


summary OF ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST THE PLAN. 

' It now seems appropriate, with this testimony, domestic and for- 
, oiga, from teachers as well as from superintendents, to summarize the 
objections, in aU their various shades and phases, to tho advancement 
of teachers with classes, as gleaned from tho answers of supcij^ntend- 
ents, and to try to evaluate these objections in the light of this 
evidence: 

► / 

• REASpNS FOR NOT Advancino* Teachers with Class, 

(Summarlzod answers of superintondents,) 

A. With special reference to tho teacher: 

1. l^eparation of teacher — 

Many teachers either new or poorly trained; these need to be a long 
tin^ in one grade to learn the routine; if they remain in it, they acquire 
• some efficiency, they have more time to study the subjects of the gtsAe 

a&d methods of presenting them. Nornud course too short to prepare 
^ for plan of advancement a 
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A. With special reference to the teacher— Continued. 

2. Natural ability and taatoe — 

Many teachers are naturally weak or mediocre in sympathy for children, 
in talent to impart knowledge aCnd to develop initiative, and in 
capacity to securo disci plino. Their inability becomes more pro- 
notinccii if they are advanced.. 

Many strong teachers adaptetl to pupils of a particular ago— e. g., certain^ 
primary and some high-«:hool teachers — would fail partially or entirely 
with pupils of another age. 

3. Preference of teachers — 

Advancement mean.s “more labor and “wearing otit of teach erj”; 
many have “fixed ideas”; “unwilling to change”; “would resign if. 
required”; “more enthusiasm with new classes”; “normal ^luateo 
prefer specific grad w.” 

4. * Tenure of ofRco t insecure — • 

Too much lal>or involved fr>r the prospects offered. 

B. With special reference to the pupil: 

1. Fairnpjw in treatment of pupils— 

AH have equal opportunititw as far os weak and strong teai-hcra are 
concerned. 

2. Preference of pupil'' — 

Children like frequent changes; pupils and teachers get tired' of ca:*h 
other in one year. 

3. Advuntiige of several personalities — 

Pupils do nut become dependlent on viewpoint of one teacher, 

4. Saving of time, etc | 

0. With HiHN-ial reference to ndminlstration: 

1. Too many changes in tctV’hing force— 

The plan of advancement implio^s stability of corps; hard to keep euch 
at salaries of $500-|fi00. 

2. Salary H hedule (qiado out on otht'r grounds) forbids. 

3. Too many changes of pupils — 

The advancement plan implie.s continuance of individual pupils of 
classes. 

4. Higher percentage of attendance of children under present plan. 

6. -Prevents gaps between the gratics — * » 

Under sulvanccment plan Umohers too anxioits to prt)moto pupils. 

6. Present plan simpler and more convenient. 

7. Opposition of schoollward — 

Oomduinit.y too conservative. 

8. Inertia, amtom, inheritance “ifiicut erat in principio,” etc. 

9. Not convinced (bat any other system is better; luck of investigation;" euro 

of results of present plan; “when a teacher is doing strong work let her 
' alone”; no experience with any other plan. 

Apfirm'ativp. Aroumexts. 

A. As far as the argument in the negative concerns itself with the 
need of ^cuter general preparation, more secure tenure, and higher 
salaries, it may bd admitted at once that the evidence in general indi- 
cates that this need is genuine; but it does not follow that poor 
training, low-salaries, and short tenure tend to produce greater pro- 
ficiency under the plan of retention of teachers in grade than would 
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be the case under the advancement plan. In it would appear 
from the bulk of positive evidence that the latter plan so stimulates 
the teacher that she may in part, at least, overcome her deficiencias. 
It is true that the ‘*weak^* teacher problem is difficult of solution 
under any system, but the facts obtained show that the advancement 
method within certain just limitations tends to strengthen the weak 
teacher and to make strong the mediocre. It also makes so manifest 
the bad effects of poor teaching that it becomes easier for school 
authorities to remove those without natunil ability or acquired skill 
to some other kind of service for wliich the persons in question may 
bo better adapted or where, in any case, had work will he h'ss 
harmful. 

There is a basis of fact for the opinion that certain types of teachers, 
particularly those whoso iintnro would find greatest happiness and 
success in dealing with young chddrfn, should ])rogress through a 
narrow range. Yet oven here the range may, in fact, he greater than 
one’s preconceived notions would have admitted. 

But the statements that teachers for various reasons are hostile to 
the plan arc not well sdpported by the evidence as given in the sirm- 
niaries of the teachers’ and superintendents’ lists. 

B. As for the negative arguments that refer specially to the advan- 
• tago'of the child, it may bo said: 

1. Toucliing f^i^ioss of treatment:. Inasmuch as the progressive 
plan tends to the reihovol of ‘‘weak” teachers mid for the increased 
efficiency of aJh others, the general result must be favorable to the 
child. 

2. Fui^therraore, except in a small percentage of cases (presumably 

coses of *‘.woak” UiachLng), the children are glad to have the teacher 
go up with them. , . 

3. One of the most difficult of all educational questions is undoubt- 
edly this: Hqw long should a child he subject to t!ie directing infhi- 
enco of one. teacher’s personality?. The presumption given by the 
evidence is that it should ho for a considerable period during the 
formative stages of child growth. Just how long that guiding influ- 
ence of the teacher should continue in each case must be determined 
with insight and by experience on the part of the immediate adminis- 
trators. It is to he noted that this influence of one teacher’s person- 
ality is auppleiriented by the personal influences of classmates and 

.friends as well as by those of the family at homo. 

The savings^ofti^e, greater joy, ease and confidence in the work, 
the possibility ofmore rapid advancement in grade, as well as the 
^eater unification of the pupil’s knowledge would appear to be con- 
sequent advantages for the <Jiild from the advancement plan. 
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C. As for th© prftcticEl difficulties from th© stajidpoiiit of school 
administration, it is but natural that such should b© found in the/ 
way of a n©V method, especially a method so wide-reaching in its 
effects. 

It may be said, however, that if the method con prove its case, the 
opposition of school board and community would naturally cease. 

With more permanonl tenure, higher salaries, and elimination of 
poorest teachers, the greatest difficulty would gradually disappear. 
Should the salary schedule he made out on a basis of merit rather 
than of grade, a notaido stumblingbloek would viuiish. ^ 

As for the claim of higher percentage of attendance, and fewer gaps 
between grades, under the present system, this claim does not seem 
to bo well founded where a f^iir trial of the new plan h<|is been given. 

It ma}’ indeed be that the present plan is ‘‘simpler and more con- ^ 
venient,” at least at the beginning; but this is not a strong considera- 
tion, provided the newer plan offers greater benefits for th© children 
for whom alone the schools are maintained. 

As far as the chAE^f^of pupils from one district to another is con- 
cerned, it imist bo said that this must be expected in the case of a 
certain percentage of the children, particularly in tho sections where 
the newer immigrants dwell. But the coses are rare indeed w'hore 
the changes w'ould equal 50 per cent of tiio class enrollment, and if the 
plan has distinct merit it might be tried with 50 per cent. 

It need hardly be said that the advocates of this phm regard it not 
as a panacea, but as a principle, rather, whose application tends to- 
ward proficiency. 

It must bo clearly noted that tiie objections urged against th© plan 
do not even touch many of the strongest points of advantage 
claimed for it, particularly the advantages which accrue from deeper 
knowledge of the pupil, with the correlative knowledge of the home, 
^he community, tlu‘ industries, and civic life. 

The objectors overlook, too, the need of keeping the teacher per- 
sonally and professionally alive in order that she may be vitally 
strong for tho performance of thas© newly ^discovered duties. They , 
overlook also tho fact that of all th© rewards th© genuine teacher can 
receive, tho greatest is to have tho privilege of seeing tho fruit of her 
laboi-s, in observing, assisting,, and experiencing tho genial growth of 
th© pupil’s powers of mind and heart and character. 
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LETTERS CONCERNING THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHER WITH 
CLASS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


griT<i, 

Tlio policy do<»H imt cxint in’ the of I'cnador, and i4 ip the jmlpmcnt of the 

miiiiplor of odiicutinn that. i;nlil tthiyh of oflicicnry may ho Rtiaintnl in the 

C<lrp8 of toiichiTP cinploytHi, it wmiM l>o a mipiako to a<li)pt that i>olicy. However, 
the minipt(T at^roop that wli on (be edicieni y of the teacher ie of ;Jio pn)|>er standard 
the {vdlcy is commondaMo 

RiO DK JANKIUO. MHAZll.. 


The primary Pch(»<'I pypteni of the Ko<i(*rd I'intrict is under the juri*liction of the 
mmiiciiKil irovorninent of Kio do Janoinj and pnividos for a pix‘yoar tmin»e, usually 
compl(‘t<N| Ity the p!i].il het\V(M*n the a^rc’S of (! and \2 yearn and eom*Hi>onding in a 
niftisimi Uv the AnnrieHn ‘ ^^radotl ' pchocdn This six-year study is di^■ide<^ into 
thw eonrHes, vi/. l-'irnt, eIement;Lry . of thnn^ yr^irs; siH Ond. intenmsiiary, -of two 
years: and tliird. "(‘<»inj)Iement:d.” of one \e:ir. 

TIuto are no si t r:;les by which a class of jnipil?^ etmlinues to have the same teacher 
fora p.Tiixi ni tN)ns(s’;iU\ e yoars, althoimh some selmol insjveelors riKpiiro the U*achere 
under their jiiris<lietion to aecrnujuiny a class thno:^fboiit the primar>’ course. Othere, 
however, iMTimi the' tea< liers to contimio t.tachinj: in the same ^^nRle." while their 

pujiils ppF^»rt'8.Ni\ cly (o other j;ra<los and ctmscqnently come under other 

successive teachers. 

In the majority of ijriiiiHry hcIkkiIs in this lapital tho pupils usually luss thmufdi' 
the hands of three Uui ln rs during tln ir jiriinury cot^rso of six yi-are, namely, for 
pericMlftuf three year.--, two yoars, and one \ear. ri-si»eeiivt!ly. 


The pmee^ of ^Tadinj: in the primary school hoin^^ estahhshtd. thort» e.xiPt two 
equally p<«sil)le metlioils for projpressive (levelnpmeiit ii/tho transmission of knowl- 
edge: Either the instnictor is teacluT of a grade thnjugh whieh the pupils pass 
Bucc<i«wvcly until they reacli the final gTO<ie, or (he (oai luT works wi(h a fixed group 
of i)uj)i1r from the first to the last year of instniction ami gi>es. so to 8j>eak, progresaing 
by gnidos with his jmpils. 

In Venezuela the first method is in force. Tho full prirmu^v coiirw> consists of six 
gnalofl. completed, generally, in aix yeaiv. The first four gniiles are of obligatory 
primary instruction. . ‘ / 

In \ enozuela \\v can not cite tbe results of L'onc rote exjx'rience in either of the two 
proces«<*H. d he gnu I mg of the scIkriIs dates fn>m fe.w yeiirs bat k, and from its begin- 
ning the system of a fix<*d teacher has bevn a<lopt^ 

Tho opinion of Venezuela, therefore, must be on the ground of fundamental rekaoiui 
of a prtx'osa winch appiars more in accord with tlie si.xM'ializaUon of the teacher, even 
although a sacrifice is made of tho single influence, during the scholastic pejiod. 


' The statements appended were received atter this matter 
order.— E ditor. 
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Both procedure^ pomm their inherent advanUgee and diaadvahiages. Tltua, in 
whichever ol them ie adopted^ there must be sacrificed benefits ^licb might.be ob- 
tained from the other. ^ 

Unquestionably a single influence during the whole time that instruction continues 
appears adequate for the best adaptation of the child’s mind to scholastic exercise. 
The teacher thus penetrates more fully the mind of the child, becomes intimatfi 
therewith and proceeds as the tiaditioual physician of the family, who can, in each 
pathological manifestation, rapidly ascertain causes and deduce the pitx'oduro ade- 
quate to the concrete case, using physiological factors as active collaborators to restore^ 
ciganic functions to their normal working. v 

Hie teacher in this case is the physician ol the mind, but such adxuntagee have 
not the nme value in the special case of transmisHion of knowledge. The function of 
the physician is individual and concrete; that of the teacher is general and has for 
its object the raising of the intellectual and moral level of society. The teacher pro- 
coeds rather as a workman of a largo workshop, which the school is, vhere the child’s 
mind is the raw material which is to be molded in a determined form. The fac^t th..t 
ipecialiaation in any kind of actixdty leads to oflicocious results for the final and 
complete worir is not pertinent to the discussion, and in the case under cousideratiou 
the teacher specialised in the imparting of knowlodgi, of one grade is of more im- 
portance than the specialiiaUon of his work in a sqries of individuaUUes, With the 
■ystem of a fixed teacher the latter acquires great abiUty in directing the mind In a 
particular grade of its development and in the transmission of a limited amount of 
knowledge. A succession of teturhers produces, Uierefore, a ('omplote work 
than if each one takes a pupil fur directiun during his entire scholustic life. Givoii 
the tipfariability of principles aud the regularity and perfect 'continuity of the pro- 
g|S£^, a succession of teachers in the six or eight gmd(^ has Uio effect, in the scholastic 
' period, of a aingle man, of a single directive mind, aud if at first such be not the case 
we believe that this is sooner and more fully attained by the process of the stKx.'ialua- 
tkm of the teacher in the work of one grade than. with the ascending teacher. 

BERUN, PRUSSIA. 

The question whether a teacher be promoted from grade to grade vdtii the pupil, or 
iithe same teacher continue in the same grade from year to year, whereas the pupil is 
given a new teacher each year, is not regulated uniformly in Germany. 

The organization and arrangement of an elementary s('Iuk> 1 ueually depend upon 
the size of the place and number of pupils. One must differentiate l^tvocn s^-hools 
with one teacher, with two teachers, or ediools containing several rlofises wilii Uiree 
or more teachers. In schools with one teacher, or in one-class schools, the pupils 
are taught throughout the whole school period by one teacher, in so far as no change 
was pecearitated by death or promotion of the teacher. In sdioob witli two or Uiree 
teachers, teachers are promoted from grade to grade with the pupils for eeveml years. 
Ip achoob with four to six teachers, the pupib are under the direction of the same 
teacher during two or more years, wliich often o< curs in eeveral kinds of ecJioob. 
Only in schoob in larger cities and especially in Uie largest cities, where there b a 
special class lor each ol the eight grades, it occurs that a pupU has a difierent teacher 
in each class. 

Furthermore, the manifold phases ol thb question are enhanced by the fact that for 
«Kne subjecte, especially technical ones, such as gymnastics, drawing, and singing, 
QMcial teachen are chosen, who teach the some subject in difierent classes. The 
number el lessons to be given in Uxe.higher grades (in the subjects abo\ e montionod) 
is BO great that one teacher can not attend to them alone. Such'special ii^niclion 
necessitates a continuation of the dasaos upon one or several subjects by the same 
teacher. 
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Wl^e in the schoolawith only n fsw cUnea th« quaation of the toncborboinirnn. 
noted from grade to grade with the aane pupil* is more or ien dependent upon^ 
oiganifnuon of the echool, the gchoolmaater or the eehool board doridee upon thi* 
. quMtion in echool* of over seven or eight elaesee. But even time this natter is not 
uniformly aimngod. The pereonaUty of the teacher is determinaUve whether the 
pupil IS to change the teacher ev ery year, or whether the teacher may continne 
with hi* class, and how long. To lot a lees capable or relUble teacher educate the 
pupilq throughout several yoare ia avoided, if possible. 

Some l^ hers are muted ter special chmw, as. ter insUuc'e, for the fundamenlal woA 
(Gnmdklaase). These are conferred upon them as far as poasihle. Older teachm 
often to keep one class for several years, whereas the )-ounger ones prefer to con- 
Unue the same work for several years, ^ 

It is r^od M an exception Uut in elementary schools with sevefal classeea 
U-aeher follows hi* class tlirouthout all the years. Even with especially capable 
teachw^is IS avoided. At least duriny tho last two or three years the children 
are pl^-^ under the direction of anoUier teacher, so as to avoid tho dancer of 
one^dodnesB. 

In thoeo girls’ and boys' schools ihat go be>’ond tho term* of an elementary echotd 
the classes are continued by the same teacher. Uie samo as in tho elementary sehoola 
witli several clnasoa (deocribed alK>ve). 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 

In the ^neral public scU.k,!* ami tbeir class di'visi ,us tho queeUon whether the 
twhere change. thvir pupila each year or continue to have charge of them ia reimlaled 
.aefollowa; 

r \ at the \m teachers' conference of il,o achcH>! year-t.hat ia. in the 

nrxl half of iho month of July-^gnahtcaoh teacher, in accordance with Uie School 
an<l Inatrucuon Order of September 29, 1905, the class which ho ia te have chaiwe 
lit tho ensuing sch(x>l year. / 

i;. The rule r^uiros't hat in most of tho public schm.ls of Vienna. th,m consisting of 

:l. Tho firet class (first a<-hm,l year) is not assigned l„ hegiimiiig „r physi.wlly wsdt' 

4. In the five, six, an.J seven class puhlie sch.a.H |l,o up,>er classes (sixth to eighth 
ech.wl year) are a.«gmed to particularly ..(Ticient teachew, es,K><-ially whore bi^uso 
of social conditroits, home training is defective. 

5. In class divisions in which a s)>ccial want of snccc® in instruction ind school 
training IS evident the teacher is changed, so tliat the new teacher may correct as &r 

as posaible, that in which hia predececBor haa failed. ' ’ 

6. The clam appo^onment made by the principal at the end of tho school year is 
examin^ at tho bi^lnning of the new scIiik,! year, together with the order of exercises 
by the State schooldirector. who is the imperial myal school inspector, and changed 
by him w'hen neceaary. 

ROME, ITALY. 

• • • 

It app<^ that the principle of advancing tho mastera in the various classes of ele- 
mentary instruction in such m^nor that they accompany, so far as ponible from 

scholasUc re^lsjion in Italy; but the difflcultios of ^cd character oppcsiiur the 
^tto^ent of this id^ condiUon have been such that it has only been fo^^Lrti- 

?i!^^ this r^, and not in a unUorm manner for the entiw 
Kingdom. * Bueem ui this endeavor has been found aajiI ap nf uu ^ 
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coxnmunitiee, where thore ere many tchools and a Ui(|;q body of inetructon, and len 
feasible in Bmallcommunitiee, where there are but few echoule with more claaiM united 
unda: one instructor or instructrees. 


Indeed, article 185 of the general regulation of February 6, 1008, piovidee as followe; 


Teachers are re<^uired to instruct in each of the various claascfl of the gr^e (superior 
or inferior)*for which they have been qualitied (after competitive examination), and 
- to which they have been assi^cd. nercver possible and ^viaublc, upm didactic 
grounds, and where municipal reflations have not alroadv dispee<l of the matter, the 
supervisor of schools (‘’IVowcditore”), the aclviro of tno commune and the royal 
inspector having first been sought, may direct that toaclierR of the inferior grade 
(Classes I, II, and III)and those of the superior grade (Classea IV, V.and VI) proceed 
with their pupils in t^lr respective grades, fmm Class I tu Classes 1 1 and III , and fnmi 
Class IV to Cl^ V and VI. 


After the application of the law of Juno 4, 1911, No. 487, which decreed the transfer 
to the provincial scholastic council of the administratiou uf tlie elementary schouls, 
leaving that atiministratiun only to the larger comiuunes which aro chief places of the 
Province or district (Circondario), the problem of tlm a<lvanceinem of the instructors 
'injthe various classes, for the purpfise of havTog IhtMn follow from year year their 
pupils, found different s.)hitioii8 in two separate regulations, one fur the schtK>ls admin- 
istered by the scholastic council and another for those 4efl to administration of Ihe^ 
communes. 

For the schools administered by the scholastic council llio regulation of April 6, 1913, 

* No. 549, contains a very brood provision, which opens the way to more perfect 
advancement. 

As regards tho schools of the communes which remained autonomous after the law of 
June 4,4911. tho other regulation of April G, 1913, provides that where there aro no 
local oppr)siug (lifficnltios the teachers of the inferior grade and tho^e of tlic superior 
grade remain in charge of tlieir pupils from the I to the II I claHsea, and from the IV to 
the VI classes, .respectively. - ' 


ADELAIDE, HOUTH A t’.'^TSA U.\ . ^ 

In tho elementary schools of this State thpro have Ikh^u very few«xporimt;nts made 
in continuing a teacher With tho same S( liolars for a mimlxT of years. W*o have no 
reports as to the success or otberwiso of thesu experiments. Transfurs of teachers' 
from one school to another aro not iufrdqueiil, and hcncu tlio continuous association 
of scholar and teaclier is not always easily maintaintxl. 

In the larger schools thu teachers of tlie junior scholars are, as a rule, specially 
trained for (caching junior children. In tlicso schools also the teachers in the top 
classes tend to specialize for the work them. Thus they dual every year with different 
g^ups of children, * . , 

Occasionally the teachers follow the children on their promotion at the end of the 
year, but generally they are placed in charge of the groups with which they cipa do 
the most effective work. f 

. The appoinlmonl of members of the school staff to the cluHsea is left entirely in the 
himds of the head. teacher, who is expecU^d to give each teacher tlie work ho or she 
is most fitted for. 

Thele is little or no tendency among hcwl Wai hers to the dual prtimotipn. 

. WKLUNOTON, KEW ZEALAND, 

- Id New 2^aland pupils are classified in six grades or standards (known as S^, 

8.’ Ilf 6tc.) to which are io bo addeA two grades of a preparatory division below the 
fint standard. In geperal, for the first two years of their school life, beginning at ^ 
^('tbe age of 6 or 6 years, the pupils are in tliis preparatory division. This distribution 
is not te be taken as implying, however, that a pupil passes tlmmgh only one standard 
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?n diviaton in a year. Teachapi have entire freedm 

to cUwfying their pupib according to progreae and aliUity, and promotion, pagMculariy 

uitheIowergTade8,i8oft6nmorerapid. .i»e»cuiany 

At the ^e time the majority of pupila in the atandard claaroa paaa through only 
one grade m a year, and aucceaaive drafta of pupila have the aame teacher to that grade 
Recopito^ the diaadvantagea of thia form of organtoation, head maatera not i^ 
quently, however, aaaign to membera of the ataff the charge of the aame pupila for 
two or mow y^ m aucceasion, and the obaerved reaulta have gmierally been highly 

on per«)nal conaideratioiy, and it ia felt that the matter to 

nfhii!! ff ^ knowledge <rf the capabUiUea 

Of hiB staff, must decide what oiganisaticn is beet in the intereet of hie pupils. 

TOKTO, JAPAN. 

The le^ of achool couraea are: Primary achoola, aix yeara; grammar achoola two 
yeara (which my be extended to three). The aix yeara of the primary achool w 
pupil who completea the requirement of a achool year to promoted 
pupik* ““ ^ •»« “to olaaaea according to the numher of ^ 

Each^e ia to charge of a Ucenaed teacher. Whefher the teacher remaina in one 
pade ^m year to year or la promoted with the children to not determined by law 
but It 18 euatomary for the principal of the achool to determine thia according to toe 
school curriculum And other considerAtione, 

Prom the experiehfcea of the primary achoola in general it ia aaeerted that to caae 
a good teacher ,a in charge of a claw, he ahould accompany toe children aa ^ 
advance. Of this there are many inatancea. mey 
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bulletin of the bureau of education. 

(Non.— with Uw umpUooi tn dloi t <d| th« doouiiMBts nannJ briow will be eent flme of cbarfe apoo 
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meot P^lntlnc Offloe» WeahtnytoDi D. C., apoa ^ymcnt of the prioe stated. Remlttandb should be 
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1906. 
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•No. 14. Providon for excapUontl children to the pubUo sohools. J. H. Van Wltmv, 

and Leonard P. Ayres. 10 ots. 

•No. Id. Educational system of China as reosntlyreoonstnioted. Harry E.Ktof. 10 ots. 
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•No. 45. Currie^ In mathematios. J. C. Brown. 10 ots. 

•No. 46. School savings banks. Mrs. Sara L. Oberboltser. 6 cts. 

^0. 47. City training sobools fw teachers. Frank A. Mapny. 

No. 48. The educational museum of the St. Louis public schools. C. O. Rathman. 

No. 49. Efficiency and preparation of rural-echool teachers. H. W. Foght 
No. 50. Statistics of Stale universities and Stale colleges. 


1815 . 

. *No. 1. Cooking tn the vocational school, lils P. O'Leary. 6cts. * 

No. 3. Monthly record of current educational pubUcatlons, January, 1616. 

•No. 8. Monthly record of onmnt educational pubUoationB, February, 1616. 6 ott. 

Noi 4. The health of School ohUdfan. W. H. Heck. ■ 

No. 6. Orgaaiiatiott of State departUMots of education. A. C. Monahgp. 

•No. 6. A study of colleges and high aobools (n the North OeotralAMoolation. 16ots. 

' No. 7. Aooredited seodndary acbopls In the United Statss. Samuel P. Oapeo. 

No. 6. Preeent atatua of the honor system In collegee and universHlm. Bhd T.^aldwln. 
No. 8. Monthly raodkd of eurrent edocatlnnal publioMlons, Marah^8i6. ( 

•Na 10k. MooUdy reoord of onnent eduoatlonil pabUoatioos, Apr^816. 16 ots. 
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II. A tlady of tiM ptabU» Mteal «n*M of nothm AppAltehlKn lldontataf 

^ NormM Frost. 

Wo.lt. Hlitcry ofpobUowfaoSIednertlontf^lshMis Stspbn B. WMks. 

' No. It. ThosdboolhoaNStthsppUtigplooo, B. J. Word. 

' ONo. lA Monthly wcord ot comirt odonotVmol pobU6iUons> lUy , lOlt. Sots. 

*Wo.^l&. Monthly roeord of comnt sdoeoUcnsl pnbUcotlons. liidox, Feb. , lOie^sn., 1015. 5 ots. 

*Wo. lift. Monthly i ic u rd of oanent edaootioosl poU lr st tone ^ June, 101ft. ft ots. 

No.l7. aTiosdnooUootneleauDtsryicboobttittastrstedlDlndlsnspolU. Artbor W. Donn. 

No. IS. I 4 |sl odoeetlon In Qisot Britsin. H. 8. ^^jhsrds. 

*No, ftp. The nirsl eohool eyttem of Mtnne s o ts. H^. Foght. 9ft ots. 

Wo.tl. Behoolhonyisnftstlon. WDUsm A. Cook. 

No. 92.. Btsto verau loinl oontral of elementary ednesUon. T. U MaoDoweU. 

No. S3. The teSehtiig of oommunlty dvioe. 

No.34. Adfastmentbcf^emUiKleriEsrtonaiidllrstfrode. Loella A. Palmer. 

K 0 . 3 &. Pobltef society, and idunlUbridrleaf 

No. 96. Beecod^ edioole In thft States of Central America, South Amerloa, and (he^V^oet Indies. Anna 
T.Smteh. 

No. 97. Opportnnttleo for foralfn stodenta at ooUegea and unlTersltles In the United States. Sam oel F. 

Oapan. 

No.SlMlMeKtenslanofpQkioedueatloa. Clartnoe A. Feny. 

No. 90. Thatmant probl^ and the parental sohool. James 8. Hlstt. 

No. 90. Bibliography of edocatton for 1011-19. 

No.91. Acompanttrostody oftheMlarleaofteadMreandsQfaooloffloers. 

No. St. The sehodsystam of Ontario. H.W. Foght. 

No. St.* ProhMms of vocational aducatlon In Germany. George K. Myers. 

*No.84. Monthly reootd of oomnt ednoational pubUoattons, September, 101ft. *5 ots. 

, . No. tft. Matbematloe In the lower and middle oommercial and In^q^tal sobools. E. H. Taylor. 

No. 38. Free textbooks and SUte onlfarmlty. A. 4 l M on a h a n . 

^ No. S7. Soma foreign ednoatkoal surreys. James Uahonsy. 

Ho. tft»-Ths onlvsrttty and tba munidpallty. 

No.a>. TKt training of dsmsptaryodiooltsaOherstn mat hamatlos. I.L.Kandsl. 

No. 40. Monthly reeord of ousront eduoatkosl publi c ations, October, 101A 
•No. 41. StgntAoant sohool-eatsntlon reooids. Clarenoe *A. Perry, ft ots. 

No. 42. AdraoosoMnt of the teacher with the class. James Mdumey . , 

No. 49. Bdoostlohal dhrsotory, 1016-lA 

No. 44. Bohoot admtaiiitritlQn in the smaller dUes. W. 8. Deffenbaugh. 

No. 4ft. The Denbh people’s high sofaod. Martin Bsglsnd. 

No. 4ft. Monthly zeoord of earrent ednoational publloatkms, November, 101ft. 
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